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OLD AND NEW ENGLISIL ARCHITECTURE: A RETROSPECT AND A 
SUGGESTION. By Artuur &. Flower [4.], M.A., F.S.A. 


Read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, 15th April rgor. 


NCE upon a time we had in this country a true English architecture. This much may 
be said without much risk of controversy. When it arose, and when it came to an 
end, are questions which, to settle them exacily, involve debate, and I do not propose 

to enter upon them now. But everyone is agreed that some time ago it ceased to live, where- 
fore perhaps I may be allowed, for convenience, to call it the Old English Architecture, even 
though the term be not scientifically accurate. We all agree furthe: in recognising that this 
first age was followed by a long period, extending to our own days, which, however much some 
of its works have been admired, no one has ventured to call the age of the New English 
Architecture. And now there is a general feeling abroad that we are crossing the threshold 
of a third age; one likely to be widely different from cither of the former ones. 

So much has been said about this new architecture that it seems presumptuous to add 
anything to all that we have heard already. But just now, while we are hearing so much 
about turning over new leaves in all directions, one may perhaps be excused for speculating, 
however idly, as to what shape our architectural new leaf may take. Will it only be a carry- 
ing-on, with a difference, of the methods of the last three centuries, or will it be the beginning 
of a New English architecture ? The subject is so large that there seems still a chance that 
anyone may light upon some aspect of it which is not quite familiar, albeit neither entirely 
new nor of much importance. 

The particular view that I wish to dwell on is this, the desirability of the work of the coming 
age being not only new but also being English. 1 donot think that this is such a platitude as 
it may seem. During this last period, although from time to time there has been architecture 
in England, very little of if has been Hnglish architecture. But I make bold to think that, 
if the new architecture is to have the solidity of a real style, it must be plainly and truly 
Enelish. What does the word “Enelish” mean to us? Is there one architect in a hundred, 
is there indeed any architect now living (except, of course, Mr. Bodley and a handful of men 
of like views) who consistently works on purely English lines? Is there a man among the 
younger generation who cares a straw whether his work has any lnglish quality about it ? 
Our present-day designs are all frankly cosmopolitan. Many of them may be clever, 
picturesque, of great artistic merit even, according to certain arbitrary standards of foreign 
origin ; but, whatever they are, they are not national, and it is not going beyond the truth to 
assert that we are just now less national in our work than the architects of any other country. 
This is the reason why I fear all speculation about a new English architecture may well be 
called idle. The spell of Nome is still too strong over us all: here and there a few chafe and 
strugele, but for the most part we hug our chains complacently. Mveryone seems now to be 
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entirely of a mind with Clough when he wrote, though so long ago as in 1849, those well- 
known lines : 


( e your Gothic worn-out story, 
5 Gio} and the Redentore ; 

lf 1 yb ilding, gay 02 solemn, 

Car he shapely Grecian column. 
| t e centuries foul for nought 
( ] pean world of thought 

Hath made familiar to its home 


| l ie mind of Greece and Rome; 

] would look forth 
fo more than antiquarian worth 

| ilo Ss pe liment ind bases, 

ich, will! f id their places.” 


There is an intellectual flourish and assumption of superiority about this which is highly capti- 
vating, though we poor Goths have some consolation in remembering that another poet wrote : 


[ am afraid, though, that in actual fact we shall go on decking out all our buildings in picked-up 
Roman trappings to the end of the chapter. Would that Clough’s cherished Palladianisms 
were by this time all quite worn out andunusable! But they are still so easy to get—so cheap 
and handy—all repaired and done up ready for use by French and Italian artists, and 
perhaps made more attractive by quaint additions made in Spain or Low Germany! So we 
furbish them up with a little home-made varnish, and call the result ‘ English Renaissance 
Architecture "’"—save the mark—“ English!’ You may grow a bamboo or a banana in 
English soil, but that dces not make it an English tree. A Wordsworth or a Tennyson may 
write Latin verses, but, however perfect in composition, they are not English poetry. 





[t is true enough that any day you may hear people speaking of “‘ English Renaissance 
architecture’; but probably they have never troubled themselves to think of the sheer 
impossibility of a ‘renaissance ’’—a springing-up again—from a root which never grew in 
this country. We have, indeed, seen an enormous quantity of work in the Renaissance 
style-that is to say, in the style of the legitimate national architecture of Italy—done in this 
country during the last few centuries. But all this, if it must be called Renaissance at all, 


and not simply Palladian, Franco-ltalian, Belgo-Italian, or whatever particular form the 
thing may take, cannot properly be described as any kind of English architecture, but only 


as Renaissance architecture done in England. It has never become naturalised, and never 
can be ; its root is still in the land of its birth. 


However, as a Times correspondent wrote a few days ago, when describing the 
sumptuous decoration of a celebrated yacht, there is another blessed word besides ‘ Meso- 
potamia.”” Yes, you assure the English public that what you offer them is ‘* Renaissance,” and 
they are satisfied that they are paying for the most “ up-to-date” thing in art. What more 


could anybody want? This sort of thing wins all the prizes, the competitions, the general 
admiration and notoriety. It is the only form of design thought admissible by our Govern- 
ment and our municipalities for our streets, our public buildings, our monuments. If not 
the only, it is certainly the principal road to distinction in our national academy of arts. 
One cannot, of course, expect the average man to be so quixotic as to refrain from doing 


what is so clearly profitable and yet—zs one cannot endorse Ruskin’s denunciations of its 
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innate wickedness—in no way morally wreng; but it is not too much to ask of everyone who 
professes a regard for our native tongue that he should at least forbear from calling these 
foreign wares by the name of English. 

A good many of us in our hearts, I believe, would like the work of the future to have 
a thoroughly national stamp; but we are all horribly afraid of being sneered at by superior 
persons as poor, benighted Gothic revivalists—what more damning criticism can be written 
now about a design than this ?—or of perhaps even being taken for lunatics with a craze for 
inventing a brand-new style. So, after all, we settle down to the safe course of concocting 
designs from foreign pattern-books. I doubt if anyone finds much real pleasure in pursuing 
such a course. To me, at least, it looks unutterably dreary, and, what is even worse, does 
not seem to be leading to anything better. One could cheerfully put up with a good deal 
of present dulness if only sure one was going on in the right direction, and was doing some- 
thing to pave the way for our successors. But what we are doing now—practically standing 
still in admiration of some clever juggling (the only word which seems to fit some of our 
contemporary masterpieces), with intent to copy, if we can, the selfsame tricks—this, I must 
repeat, leads nowhere. 

Let us now imagine, though only as a passing fancy, that we were set to shape a 
national architecture, fit to be used for every kind of building, and made altogether out 
of home-grown stuff. What should we have to work upon? From the bewildering mass 
of lumber around us what should we reject? Good art is mainly an affair of cutting away. 
The material abounds everywhere. No one need go afield seeking it: only tools and taste are 
wanted to bring it out. So, taking it for granted that we were wishing to purify our art 
from its cosmopolitan cast, all foreign fashions obviously imported in a manufactured state 
would have to be thrown out. It would, of course, not be possible to shut out all suggestions 
from abroad, but they should be closely examined xs to place of origin, and only admitted in 
such forms that they could be easily and harmlessly assimilated—in short, coming singly 
as friends, and not as rapacious, invading hosts. 

This would have to be the rule for the future, and to get a good start we should have to 
apply it retrospectively. To carry this out we should have to understand something of the 
nature and history of the Old English architecture, but—and it is necessary to be clear 
on this point--—without in the least degree confusing the gaining of such knowledge with any 
idea of actually reviving what is dead beyond all question, nor—and this is equally 
important—with any expectation of producing something looking just the same. 

Why then, after all, should we any more study the old work? Firstly, I think, because 
we cannot make bricks without straw—we must have something to start with, and the surest 
way of getting better architecture is always by improving upon something already existing. 
Secondly, because the work of our own fcrefathers, done in our own towns, by men bearing 
the same names and living under the same institutions as ourselves, has a first claim of 
natural piety upon us, and must be the best guide we can have in casting out what is 
extraneous. Thirdly, because so much of this old work is universally admired, that on 
abstract grounds alone, apart from all sentiment, it seems worth while looking closely into its 
excellences: to see if, while some of them may be due to temporary causes which cannot be 
expected to recur, others may not be traced to more persistent influences, perhaps even still 
capable of animating new phases of architecture. 

What, then, of the Gothic revival of the nineteenth century, which almost everyone now 
calls a failure? Even a sympathiser with many of its aims must admit that it has lost all 
hold on architects, if not on all sections of the public. Why did it fail? There is no need 
to explain why that great part of it which was mere copying, without enthusiasm and withcut 
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much intelligence, by the ruck of men who were copying Greek the day before, and now 
Palladian the day after, could not do anything else. Imitation of this sort, even carried to 
the highest point, perishes in the doing, and leaves nothing behind. The man who changes 


his architectural principles from day to day, like a shopman the goods in his window, to suit 
the fashion, may achieve a good deal of personal success —as may also the shopman; but it 
would be just as hopeless to look for soul in the wares of the one as in the designs of the other. 

But what of the men who put their whole heart into the endeavour to work progressively, 
by the guidance of what they called true Gothic principles? Among them were some who 
are generally allowed to have been great men, and few would deny to many of their works 
the possession of fine qualities. Yet we know that the principles in which they trusted have 
proved sadly wanting in vitality. One hardly dares to criticise these giants compared with 


ourselves; but the facts speak plain. They failed to carry the nation with them; their 


} 


influence has waned, and almost vanished; a great part of their work was done for nought. 


= A 


There are plenty cf peo] le now to tell us that the reason for this is the positive 


superiority of Italian, or Roman, over Inglish art. 1 cannot admit this to be true. There 
are other causes to account for the failure of the Gothie revival, and one worth considering is 
this—the attempt generally made, even while striving to avoid any literal copying, to produce 
something which should in effect closely resemble the old work. In pursuit of this ideal any 
striking features found in old buildings, however accidental and unessential as elements of 
their style, were eagerly seized upon ; minute study of the surface of things was expected by 
itself to afford inspiration for the future. Therefore no real New Gothic, or New English 
architecture, with an independent life of its own, was ever started; although a great deal 
was very cleverly done in reproduction of the general appearance of the Old English work in 
a scenic manner. There is the weak point. Scenic architecture, though it may do to please 
the public, can never be living art. Renaissance architecture, as carried on in England, is of 


course by its conditions essentially scenic, and nineteenth-century Gothic, taken in the mass, 
has the same defect. In both cas he aim is to arrange a number of fixed ingredients so as 
to produce an image of something known beforehand. ‘The process gives ample scope for the 
exercise of taste, learning, and ingenuity —all that [ freely admit, and the mental fascination 
of it—but there is nothing about it at all akin to natural evolution. 


Our nineteenth-century Gothicists have either tried to work simply in the Gothic spirit, 
as they have described it— that is to say, with a vague and general idea of the Gothie style as 
a whole—or, when the desirability of more unity of effect has been grasped, they have tried 
to gain it by such crude methods as taking the work of a whole century as a model. The 
first system, that of throwing together fragments gathered from all the different phases of the 
style, was employed in the early days of the Revival from pure ignorance, and has been 
purposely reverted to in recent times, in the notion that it is less pedantic and more artistic 
than the other plan. But it has entirely failed either to produce good individual works or to 
form a point of departure for a new style. The second system, which at least professed to 
recognise the artistic value of congruity, gave more promise of success. In certain hands it 
has produced some very good work ; all the successes of the Revival belong to it. But it has 
failed as regards general results, through an unhappy confusion, not only as regards the right 
ends of study of old work, but even as regards the means. 

As to wrong ends, an extreme case is illustrated in the following ingenuous passage: 

‘* Nearly the whole of the mediwval woodwork which we have remaining is of the Perpendicular 
style, and this material appears to be peculiarly adapted for it. It may reasonably be doubted 
whether the modern attempts to revive the woodwork of the Norman and Karly English 
styles are not altogether a mistake. Nothing can well exceed the richness and beauty of the 
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Perpendicular woodwork, and it is casy to imagine that a church of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century has been newly furnished in the jijteenth or sixteenth.’ (The italics are mine.) But 
why should it be necessary, as is here taken for granted, that woodwork, or any other kind of 
work, should be supposed to have been made in another century from that in which it is 
made? Why should it be supposed to have been made a year before its actual date? The 
notion, when stripped bare, looks foolish enough, but in one form or other it still rules the 
minds of most patrons of architecture. 

A vast amount of power has been wasted in the barren task of attempting to repeat 
examples of some particular period, including all the most trivial details, accidents of a day 
which can have no meaning, often no beauty even, for a succeeding generation. And yet the 
greater part of the work done under these impulses has failed even in its own narrow aims. 
Very little of it is rcally like its prototypes, or has achieved the harmonious effect which may 
favourably distinguish even a borrowed design. Revived English architecture, indeed, 
compares badly, as a rule, in the qualities of unity and repose, with revived Greek or Roman. 
We must not, however, jump to the conclusion that these qualities belong more to one style 
than to another; the diiterence is due to the care used in the one case as to following models 
closely similar in character, and the absence of it in the other. An ordinary man is safe 
enough while he sticks to one of the Classic orders at a time, but the same man trying to 
design in what he has been absurdly taught to call the thirteenth, fourteenth, or fifteenth 
century style is bound to come to grief. The reason for his failure is simple enough. There 
is no such thing as a style, or subdivision of the Gotiie style, by whatever name it may be 
called, corresponding exactly, or indeed even approximately, to each of these centuries. Several 
popular writers on architecture, mostly amateurs, have made us familiar with the beautifully 
symmetrical theory that each century had a separate style of its own, beginning with the 
@ the last quarter of each 
century, into the style of the next. Nothing has done so much to make good modern Gothic 
design difficult, if not impossible, as this superstition. It has come to be believed that every- 


century and passing off imperceptibly, by a gradual change occupyin 


thing belonging to the same century must therefore have the same artistic character. At 
least, this seems to be taken for granted when we see people satisfied that all and any 
suggestions taken at random from old work will be sure, if they happen to date from the 
same century, to agree harmoniously in one design. Do not architects still sometimes look 
out for, say, thirteenth-century details, and then, haying fished them up from various sources, 
throw them together, just as they happen to come? Do not we still read of the opening of 
new churches “designed,” the report says, “by So-and-so in the style of the fourteenth 
century’? What would the same man say if you asked him to design you something in the 
Jonian-Doric-Corinthian style? He would treat it as a bad joke. And yet the putting of a 
Doric entablature on Corinthian columns is a trifling incongruity compared with the painful 
blunders, in point of taste, constantly committed even by exponents of what is called correct 
archeological Gothic. The fact is that during the limits of the fourteenth century three 
distinct, separate and mutually incompatible styles, or manners of design, were successively 
in vogue. (It would be better to call all such sub-styles, or divisions of a great style, 
‘‘manners”’ rather than, as is commenly done, ‘ styles,’’ to avoid confusion between a style 
as a whole and ils varietics ) 

Until we get a clear conception of the irreconcilable divergences in artistic method which 
often parted different periods of the same century, it is impossible to get at the reason, though 
we may be conscious of the fact, of the imitative inodern Gothie being, even in its own sphere, 
sO rarely, and then only moderately, successful. A modern architect wanting a medieval 
design and trying to follow the manner of any particular century of the past is indeed leaning 
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on a broken reed. Trusting alone to general similarity of dates, he is continually being led 
astray ; whereas, if he would instead try to discover the artistic motives underlying the old 





work, he might be in a fair way to attain his end. 

But such a result would, after all, be only a small and trifling part of the gain that might 
follow from a fuller understanding of the nature of Old English architecture. So far we have, 
as it were, studied its anatomy only, and have neglected its physiology. If we had a know- 
ledge of the active processes which made up the life of the old architecture at all comparable 
to that which we have of its scattered bones; if we could trace the working of the influences 
which produced these remains with anything like the completeness with which we note and 
record their forms ; then, perhaps, the modern architect might find what is needed to give life 
to his designs. In these ancient but perennial sources he might discover true inspiration, 
which would carry him on freely and naturally, without the slightest imitative taint. In our 
present hesitating, wavering state, while we are catching at every chance feather of a new 


































fashion, some sound ideas for our work, some principles like those which have led to success, 





and may lead to it again, seem especially to be desired. 

In spite of all the attention given to our old buildings, little has actually been done in the 
way of determining the essential qualities underlying their superficial characters. The subject 
of design in Gothic architecture has, indeed, been handled by several able and well-qualified 
writers, whose names [ need not rehearse; but it is surely no reproach to them to say that, 
so far from having exhausted the ground, they have as yet only cleared and prepared it, and 
that all the solid results that may come from their researches have yet to be gathered in. 
But it seems to me that a general advance in architecture would be greatly furthered if we 
could but recognise that the wisest course is to submit ourselves to the guidance of the same 
influences as governed our forefathers, and to search among their works till we find out their 
true sources of power and beauty. 

One great difficulty in this process is, of course, the contrast between the isolation and 
mental limitations of the Middle Ages and our own immensely extended knowledge. Uni- 
formity in ideas, such as then existed, has been for some centuries, and will be for as long as 
we can forecast, impossible. From the days of Queen Elizabeth downwards, and never more 
truly than at present, we may say with Prince Hal: “ We are now of all humours, that have 
showed themselves humours, since the old days of goodman Adam, to the pupil age of this 
present twelve o’clock at midnight.” Is it too fanciful to suggest that the stages of mental 
change which one man now passes through in an ordinary lifetime successively characterised 
the mind of the whole nation for the space of a generation or two during the Middle Ages ? 
And also, further, that whereas formerly the whole people may be considered to have been for 
the time moulded more or less on one pattern, nowadays we consist of a more diverse 
gathering of individuals of various types, each of whom, in his own special cast of mind, 
resembles the prevailing character of some particular epoch of the past ? 

This idea may be better understood if we look back, even with a cursory view, at the i 
way in which the national mind has expressed itself in architecture. We can pretty easily 
realise how, when the earliest English, or Anglo-Saxon, builders set to work on monumental 
architecture, they were like young children, copying as nearly as they could, but in bungling 
and unintelligent fashion, the works of their elders. To build more Romano was their only 
ideal, for though the Romans were not their ancestors in blood they were the only great 
builders whom they knew, and they looked up to them in wondering admiration. A good 
deal of the child nature also belongs to the work of the Normans, but they built like strong, 
independent boys past the docile, imitative age. They had distinct ideas of their own. 
Their tastes were healthy but greedy; quantity was everything with them. Delicacy, 
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softness, grace, they recked nothing of; crudity and garishness did not repel them. They 
were always in a vehement hurry; they knew and cared little about making adequate 
preparations for their enterprises; all they wanted was to have everything big and grand- 
looking, even though it might be very clumsily or faultily done. They were in a rough and 
angular stage of life, not yet licked into shape, nor their corners rounded off by education and 
travel. The common notion that Norman architecture has a definite and prevailing quality 
of roundness is inaccurate. The single fact of the openings in the walls being usually formed 
with semicircular heads does not overcome the still stronger impression of abrupt squareness 
given by many of the most important features and of more acute angularity by others. As 
actually seen in perspective, Norman work has by no means a genuinely round character 
throughout; a character which seems to have been attributed to it from the appearance of 
certain portions of it drawn in geometrical elevation. It would be more correct to say that 
Norman design has no proper geometrical character at all, but is a thing of mixed and un- 
certain motives, tentative throughout, and running from one extreme to the other of the 
architectonic scale. 

Passing over the Transitional Period, which some authorities have proposed to dignify 
with the position of an independent style, but which is really nothing but a hobbledehoy age 
without definite characteristics, we come to the earliest Gothic days. The first instances 
of more polished manners occur during the reign of Richard I.; and soon after, as we go on 
through the reign of his successor, intellectual influences begin to make themselves felt. For 
nearly three generations—that is to say, from shortly before the end of the twelfth century till 
a little after the middle of the thirteenth—a general similarity of feeling pervades all 
architectural work ; and though there ave distinctions which archzologists may notice, there 
is no marked divergence of principle. What was this time? It was the age of the growing-up 
of the English nation into the full manhood attained in the days of Edward I. It was a 
turbulent, wild period, this age of crusades and civil wars, but withal vigorous, adventurous, 
and enthusiastic to excess. While half mankind were fighting together, as if from sheer joy 
in hard blows, the remainder were rushing with equal ardour into the extremes of intellectual 
and religious innovations. The nation seemed as if rejoicing in its new-found strength and 
in its rapidly growing mental powers. A glad, buoyant freshness breathes through all its 
architecture, and gives it a positively rollicking air. Such free, bold, unrestrained roundness 
of manner was never seen before. From the pillars with their circular bases and capitals 
to the wheels of the rose-windows, from the rolling shapes into which arch and rib and beam 
are moulded to the curly bosses of the carved foliage—everywhere, in plan, outline, or 
ornament, one influence, the influence of the circle, reigns supreme. Circularity is unques- 
tionably the leading characteristic of this manner. The epithet of ‘ Lancet,” often applied 
to it, is, apart from the ugly associations of the word, distinctly a misnomer. The general 
effect is anything but sharp or pointed, as this name would suggest. Circles and ares of 
circles meet the eye in every direction, and rotundity rather than acuteness is the predomi- 
nant quality. No term would more aptly describe this phase of architecture than “ Circular 
Gothic,” save, perhaps, the shorter and more thoroughly English one, ‘* Round Gothic.” 

But in the course of a very few years, within the space of less than a generation, we find 
that with the close of the long reign of Henry III. the nation and its architecture are going 
through a striking change. The former seems to have done with the athletic sports of its 
boyhood and to be settling down to a profession—and, moreover, to be taking to it so 
earnestly that, like many an active-minded young man, it becomes for a time rather pedantic 
and precise. The national profession was the law. The reign of Edward I. was pre- 
eminently the age of law. From the king himself, the incarnation of legality—/Puactwm serva, 
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is the inscription, and the only inscription, on his tomb—down- 
bishops, soldiers, judges, scholars, members of the newly-created 


usly en ed in the ereat work of reducing confusion into order and 

and customs into their permanent form. There is hardly a 

ns which does not to this day bear the impress of King Edward's 

il. One other feature of this epoch must also be mentioned—the 

at students and teachers of philosophy and science which distin- 

creat educational foundations. It is difficult to find a parallel to it 
ivi hile not only the recorded history, but the vigorous life 


rked and unmistakable reaction in design 
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Gothic, commonly called “ Flowing Decorated,” might be more significantly as well as more 
simply termed “ Undular”’ or “* Wavy.” 

It is hardly necessary to describe how universally this spirit of design is manifested ; 
how the stone and the timber of wall or roof, of window or sereen, seem to be bent into leaf- 
like or flame-like shapes ; how from every modelled face of pier, arch, or jamb is thrown off 
all that savours of sharpness or rigidity, and the outlines softened into tender, delicate curves, 
graceful to extreme ; how every leaf or stalk of carved or painted ornament has a winding, 
creeping nature imparted to it, reminiscent of tangled seaweed or of river-plants swaying 
with the eddies of a swift-running stream. In instances such as the frequent canopies where, 
contrasting so strongly with the straight-sided and acute gablets of the last age, arches of 
double ogee curvature bow forward while rising upward, twisting into complex shapes probably 
unique in architecture, the undular idea appears to be carried out to the utmost. 

An easy luxuriance of effect, often tending, indeed, to weakness, characterises this 
manner ; and there is in several points an analogy (though, of course, no obvious resemblance) 
between it and the style Louis Quinze of France, the tracing-out of which might prove 
interesting. It was a sumptuous and graceful, though, in comparison with what it succeeded, 
hardly a refined or intellectual architecture, and aptly suited the ways of a luxurious and 
extravagant age. Beginning with the pleasure-loving Edward II., who thought that the only 
advantage of being a king was that he would have leisure to amuse himself, and carried to 
the highest pitch of magnificence under his splendour-loving successor, this manner continued 
throughout the first half—the prosperous portion—of the third Edward’s long reign. It was 
the national architecture of those brilliant years, when after his great victories in France 
Edward III. was without question the most powerful sovereign, and his people the richest and 
proudest nation in Christendom. “ A new sun,” says an old chronicler, writing of the year 
1347, ‘ seemed to have arisen over the people, in the perfect peace, in the plenty of all things, 
and in the glory of such victories. There was hardly an Englishwoman who did not possess 
spoils of the French cities across the sea.” ‘This was the golden era of chivalry,’ writes 
another, “and throughout the country tournaments celebrated with exceptional pomp the 
establishment of the Order of the Garter, instituted by King Edward to perpetuate the 
memory of his martial successes.” Feasting, jollity, and gorgeous attire were not only the 
characteristics of the Court, but of all classes; the very priests, we are told, caught the 
example, and decked themselves in unclerical magnificence. Immense sums were being spent 
upon building. The King was beginning grand works at Westminster and at Windsor, 
palaces intended to surpass anything ever dreamt of by his ancestors. The clergy and the 
burgesses were embellishing their churches with lavishly elaborate additions and adornments ; 
all over the country new manor-houses were rising, designed on a scale of luxury and stateli- 
ness never known before. 

With an appalling suddenness all this came toan end. Like the ashes and the lava 
upon Pompeii and Herculaneum came the arrows of the Black Death upon every city and 
every county of Great Britain. The remotest villages, the most secluded monasteries were 
not spared. In the space of a few months, during the years 1348-9, more than half the 
population was carried off. (And this was the mortality as spread over the whole country ; 
in several cities, such as London, Oxford, and Gloucester, hardly a tenth of the inhabitants 
survived, while many villages were literally emptied of human beings.) We can scarcely 
realise such a calamity. But if we can do so in the least degree, we must see that in social 
and artistic history it is a turning-point of immeasurable importance. It is the end of the 
continuous development of medieval life. All the conditions under which architecture had 
been carried on were suddenly, violently, and for ever changed. 

3.N 
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The recovery of England from the ravages and prostration of this terrible blow was an 
affair of centuries, and when after a few years some small amount of building was resumed 
we ought not to be surprised at finding a complete change of manner. There was no slow, 
gradual change, imperceptibly leading from the Wavy-Gothic manner to its successor. In 
buildings in progress up to the moment of the Black Death, many of which remained un- 
finished for years, and some to this day, we find the former employed in full and ever- 
increasing luxuriance, without a sign or a hint of the impending change. On the other hand, 
though we do indeed find the germ of the new idea at Gloucester Cathedral a few years before 
it overspread the country, it made no great mark till the resumption of building after the 
plague, when in the short space of ten or fifteen years it became fully established. This new 
manner was in idea the direct contrary of all that it superseded, and was so to a large extent 
also in practice; although lingering reminiscences of the older manner showed themselves 
from time to time, causing a certain confusion of effect, a want of entire purity, hardly ever 
noticeable in the work of the earlier periods. After the lightest and gayest of all phases 
of Gothic, after a manner to which any severity of effect seems altogether alien and im- 
possible, English architecture came under the domination of the severest motive of all. The 
square, with its derivatives, the oblong and the octagon, became the main factor in a mode of 
design to which the name ‘ Rectangular” is much more appropriate than ‘“ Perpendicular,”’ 
and the simple word “ Square’ most fitting of all. In all probability cheapness and ease of 
execution had a good deal to do with the rapid spread of the “ Square-Gothic ’ manner. 
The Black Death had destroyed the greater number of the trained craftsmen crowded in 
unwholesome towns, together with a large proportion of their best patrons—the clergy. In 
both instances we find as a fact that the thinned ranks could only be recruited, and that 
insufficiently, by extraordinary efforts. The king’s surveyors had to scour the whole country 
to impress rough labourers to work as artisans on the royal buildings, the only large works 
carried on for some time; while the bishops were at their wits’ ends to find men with even 
the minimum of the very modest educational qualifications required for clerical offices. 
Hedge-carpenters became carvers; hedge-priests, canons. We can easily see that in such a 
shattered, staggered condition of society, modes of building making the least demands on 
skill, mind, and purse were in most favour. This must not be taken as an indictment of 
** Square-Gothic ’’ in itself; it was, of course, in some hands capable of very great things. 
But taken as a whole, and in comparison with what went before, its character must be 
described as flat, monotonous, and unaspiring. After the passionate days of “the lover, 
sighing like furnace,” and ‘‘ the soldier, jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel,” we 
seem to have come to the staid, parsimonious, and somewhat cynical age of ‘ the justice, with 
eyes severe and beard of formal cut, full of wise saws and modern instances.” Formalism, 
cynicism, and avarice were, unfortunately, specially characteristic of the period during 
which this type of architecture continued in vogue. It was bound to be influenced by the 
prevalent faults as well as the virtues of the time, but nevertheless there is much that is 
admirable in its stiff, steady quietude, disdaining alike all weaknesses and all extravagances. 
Probably no other form of architecture is so much in accord with the disposition of the average 
Englishman, and this would account for the fact of its continuance, so much longer than any 
of its predecessors, for some two centuries without very important change. This is really a 
very long life for any individual architectural manner, and it was only suppressed at last by 
the wholesale introduction of foreign fashions by the unpatriotic nobility who disgraced the 
courts of Henry VIII. and his successor. 

This last statement as to the duration of the Square-Gothic manner needs qualifying. 
It might do for a very brief generalisation, but it omits one fact which ought not to be passed 
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over. No new elements of design were introduced during this long period, and a great 
similarity prevails between much of the work done at its extremes in time. But it should be 
noticed that pure Square-Gothic almost went out with the reign of Henry VI. Soon after 
the accession of Edward IV. (who, it may be noted, had a good deal in common with 
Edward III., the luxuriant character of whose buildings has been already referred to) a florid 
influence shows itself, rendering such buildings as the royal chapels at Windsor and 
Westminster considerably different in feeling and effect from those carried out, for instance, 
under William of Wykeham in what is generally regarded as the same style. Much of this 
later work was, in truth, designed in a ‘‘ Composite” manner, bringing in again all the forms 
that had been used before. The revived use of the wave (or ogee) is very marked, and to a 
lesser extent both circle and triangle play a part in design. It is this mingling of forms 
which gives the peculiar richness so often noticed in what is called the “ Tudor style,” though 
a fashion really begun before the days of the first Tudor king. 

Sir Gilbert Scott once remarked of the Perpendicular style that all its beauties, on 
analysis, resolved themselves into reminiscences of something that one had admired before 
in an earlier style. Taken as describing the later variety of the style only, this correctly 
expresses the fact. For this last phase was what, perhaps, may be called a final “ flare-up ” 
of Old English architecture. No one principle remained predominant. A medley of confused 
forms combined to produce a gorgeous but restless effect. It seems rather odd, after all, to 
reduce our Old Gothic style into something like “ five orders,”’ ending with a ‘ Composite ”’; 
but we cannot alter the facts of history ; and perhaps there may be some natural tendency for 
a great architectural cycle to complete itself thus, gathering up all its memories before its death. 

The outcome of this retrospect appears to be that we must look upon all Old English 
architecture as having a geometrical root. And in grasping this fact we may even be lighting 
upon that subtle “fourth dimension,” that harmonising spirit in design, which one of our 
greatest living architects has lately deplored the lack of in modern buildings. This is a hard 
saying indeed. It brings up visions of those diagrams of buildings that we used to see in 
architectural treatises, hatched all over with imaginary lines, and of all those ingenious 
arguments on the principles of their setting-out which failed to convince us on account 
of the arbitrary and contradictory systems of measurement on which they were based. It 
may bring up, also, the bodily forms of architects who boast that they never use compasses in 
their work ; and I may be accused of vilifying our medieval ancestors by suggesting that 
they were so inartistic as to use such base mechanical aids. But the matter I am dealing 
with has nothing to do with such comparatively trivial questions as the drawing of the minor 
parts of a design in freehand. The details may be sketched in picturesquely enough on 
the working drawings, and yet the building as a whole may have no life in it. Without the 
life, which can only come from an animating idea, the greatest technical powers will only 
succeed in producing confused, weak, and to minds with an eye to a false note—the sense 
can only be expressed by a bull—quite inartistic work. It would be easy to name many 
instances of the works of great archiiects, both of the last and of the present generation, 
which somehow entirely fail to satisfy. Yet one may not be able to trace the cause either to 
too great or too little symmetry, to over-richness or over-severity, to deficiency in solidity 
or in good adaptation to purpose, nor to want of taste about any single detail separately 
considered. The only fault that it seems possible to find—but, whatever the nominal style of 
the work, a fatal one—is that the chief designer either knew too little or cared too little about 
the supreme importance of harmony in anything pretending to be a work of art. One feels 
that even in a short composition he could not be content to choose one keynote, and stick to 
it. He seems to be perpetually mixing up antagonistic and irreconcilable motives, as if he 
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could not make up his mind which to follow out. There are eritics who praise these patch- 
work designs as evidence of artistic power, of freedom from servile adherence to precedent, 
and so on. But are they not really as far from being true art as was the “ tune ” achieved 
by the piper in Mr. Gilbert’s ballad, who 


* blew with a will 


] a year, seven months, and a fortnight, until 
(Y ll hard y believe it) M’Clan, I declare, 
Klicited something resembling an air. 

It x wild, it was fitful, as wild as the breeze ; 
It wandered about into several keys; 

It was jerky, spasmodic, and harsh, I’m aware ; 
J listinectly suggested an air’ ? 


A habit of obedience to geometrical canons need not in the very least degree tend towards 
making architectural design a cold, hard, mechanical science—the story of the past disproves 
it —any more than it can be expected to make it an easy task for dull minds wanting in the 
sense of beauty. It is not to be thought of as a royal road to designing, nor as taking the 
place of any quality heretofore reckoned necessary to an architect; but it is the addition to 
his equipment of a faculty for keeping within the bounds of rhythm in architecture of a 
poetical order, and within those of grammar and appropriate style in those forms of design 
which may be described as prose. Geometrical design, as I understand it, does not consist 
in turning immaculate ares and in describing absolutely symmetrical triangles; it is more 
an affair of the mind than of the hand. I would call it the developing of a building, or 
smaller work equally, upon a definite root-idea, keynote, or motive, of a geometrical nature. 
The material execution may be as free, as rough even, as anyone may wish —mathematical 
precision in details, indeed, would be more apt to mar than to make the success of the result ; 
all that is requisite and desirable is that the same generating figure shall dominate the work 
throughout. The motive should be chosen to be in agreement with the expression proper to 
the building, and with the nature of the materials to be used. This consideration may 
furnish us with some new ideas, quite apart from Gothic reminiscences. The two great orders 
of Greek architecture, the only two which the Greeks thoroughly worked out, have a marked 
difference in geometrical character—the Doric being distinctly rectangular in motive, and the 
Ionic curvilinear, of the undular variety. We are sometimes told now that we ought to 
abandon entirely all precedents in features, details, or mouldings, and let materials be our 
only basis of design. Well and good, to a certain extent; materials are indeed an indis- 
pensable element of sound architectural design, and their importance has for some time past 
been far too lightly regarded. But matter by itself is dead—to form architecture it requires 
the impulse of mind. With due reverence one may recall Milton’s description of the greatest 
design of all: 

I saw when at his word the formless mass, 


Phis world’s material mould, came to a heap. 


The best way for us to follow in our endeavours to bring the inert, shapeless stuff with 
which we deal into forms instinct with aptness, strength, and beauty is, I venture to think, to 
infuse into each design the spirit of that particular geometrical figure which seems most 
appropriate to the specific conditions of the building. In this choice we are sure to be 
influenced by our own mood. Formerly all the men of one generation, and sometimes even 
of two or three generations in succession, were far more alike in their knowledge, ideas, and 
aims than is the case now. Thus in matters architectural it was once easy enough for the 
whole nation to work together for many years, content with a single leading motive in design. 
Now we have among us all the types of men that have lived aforetime in England—men in 
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minds and manners round, square, angular, and so on. (It would be easy to multiply 
instances from modern literature of such adjectives being effectively applied to human beings.) 
But there is scope in this method of design for expressing every variety of personality, as 
there is also for giving to every building the expression of its special character. 

It is not desirable to attempt to lay down rules, after the manner of Sir William 
Chambers, as to the exact type of design proper to each several class of buildings, simply 
according to their use, apart from the other conditions of their erection; though one can 
sympathise with him in his desire for congruity between form and purpose. But consideration 
ought to show that certain classes of forms do suggest themselves as being better fitted than 
others to express the character of particular buildings. And, without any dependence at all 
on foreign principles or details, it ought to be perfectly possible to give every required shade 
of expression to every class of building, from the pleasantest to the sternest, from the most 
frivolous to the most sublime, simply by the tasteful handling of an appropriate motive. 
Where the purpose of a building may not in itself give much cause or opportunity for expres- 
sion, the situation of it may often point to the adoption of one mode rathcr than another, as 
helping to form either a more perfect harmony or a more telling contrast, wnichever result 
is desired, with its surroundings. Most of the building materials which we have at hand in 
such great variety seem also, if used ina straightforward, unsophisticated manner, at once to 
suggest appropriate modes of geometrical treatment. There is not one individual feature, 
detail, or ornament, derived from past styles, which may not become so grievously hackneyed 
that one wishes never to see it repeated again. But the broad principles of design based upon 
geometry are infinite in their possibilities and eternal in their duration. 

The physically possible forms into which, by the natural laws controlling matter, every 
architectural creation must somehow fall, may for convenience be grouped into classes, 
according to the qualities of the lines that bound or appear to bound them. I ought to 
acknowledge my indebtedness for the first suggestion of this method to that very interesting 
book The Principles of Design, by Mr. E. H. Garbett; though I trust it will not be thought 
that I am merely repeating the views of its ingenious author. Every practicable form, then, 
with which we are concerned, ultimately belongs, however disguised by the ignorant or wilful 
inconsistency of designers, to one or other of the following five classes :— 

1. Jtectangular.—Bounded by straight lines at right angles to each other. 

2. Triangular.—Bounded by straight lines not at right angles to each other. 

%. Circular.—Bounded by ares of circles. 

4. Undular.—Bounded by circular curves of contrary flexure. 

5. Convidal.—Bounded by regular curves other than arcs of circles. 

I am afraid that this table would shock a professor of scholastic geometry ; but, however 
scientifically imperfect in its definitions, it includes, I believe, and also sufficiently distinguishes 
between, every variety of form which can enter into architectural design. 

The Old English builders employed at one time or another, as we have already seen, each 
of these groups of forms, except the last,* though not in the same order of succession as this 
table. ‘They took the leading figure of each class in turn as the keynote of a harmonious 
scheme of design, in which every part, from the main constructive lines down to the last 
touch of decoration, contributed to the general unity of effect. 

But it must not be thought that they ever went near to exhausting the capabilities of even 


* At least I know of no mediwval instances. But there substituting elliptical for four-centered arches. Opinions 
is an interesting example in the nave arcade of St. may differ as to the result: I think it shows that such 
Margaret’s Church, King’s Lynn, rebuilt some 150 years curves may be effectively and even pleasingly employed in 


ago on the old design and with the old mouldings, but Gothic work. 
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one group. Many of the suggestions derivable from geometry have, so far from having been 
played out, never even been attempted, and there is no fear of lack of variety in adopting 
them for quite new uses. Take masonry for example. In all Old English work the various 
motives used have only been applied to designs of one particular class, those which could be 
carried out with small-sized blocks of freestone. Hence through this physical restriction the 
Old English builders could never reach the extreme heights of massive grandeur; and their 
rectangular mode—instead of being, as by all analogy with natural objects it ought to have 
been, the severest manifestation of their style—was, in point of fact, the tamest. So the 
notion has come to be accepted as a truism that the use of very large stones is inadmissible 
in Gothie designs. No doubt it is so for pure copying, where nothing higher than facsimile 
imitation, on a level with the Chinese tailor reproducing the patches of the old coat, is aimed 
at. When all the details of a design have been pillaged from buildings (probably East 
Anglian churches, rendered familiar by Brandon) for the erection of which large stones could 
not be got for love or money, where even scraps of bad stone were treasured as a luxury to 
be used as sparingly as possible, and the scanty ashlar was set off by a background of 
plastered rubble; when such tiny mouldings and slender mullions, all measured by eighths 
of inches, are used (as may be seen, for instance, in the front of Liverpool Grammar School), 
in conjunction with walling of huge blocks, each measuring many cubic feet, of hard, fine- 
dressed stone, the contrast may well strike us as absurd. But the fault lies not in the style 
but in the handling. Why should we not abandon some of the old, conventional dimensions 
and proportions, and design buildings to be executed in large blocks of hard stone or granite, 
which should yet be thoroughly English, and not mere adaptations from the big-stone archi- 
tecture of the Mediterranean nations ? 

Stone, the grandest and most universal of all our materials, lends itself to designs 
conceived in any mode; though even in this instance different kinds have their own most 
fitting manner of use. Brick, however, while readily handled in simple curvilinear design, is 
a stubborn thing when tortured into pointed, or even strictly rectangular features; while 
terra-cotta, from its wayward nature and the uselessness of trying to keep it in perfectly 
straight lines, seems to cry out to be treated on the undular idea of gently swelling mouldings 
and wavy lines throughout. Cast-iron, lead, and plaster are also by their qualities most 
suggestive of an undular design. Not so, however, wood, which—though it has often to be 
subservient to the general expression of other materials with which it is associated—when used 
alone demands a treatment mainly rectangular or triangular in feeling. 

The choice of geometrical motives is actually much wider than might at first be supposed. 
Although one out of the five principal ones must be taken as the keynote, so to speak, 
there is a long scale of degrees to range up and down. Without pressing the musical analogy 
too far, it should be obvious that each of the leading geometrical figures may, through its 
derivatives, become the basis of several distinct modes of design, even in the abstract, without 
taking into account the innumerable modifications which may be introduced by the special 
conditions and materials of an actual building. Another different and very important method 
of gaining variety is to be found in the power of softening, enriching, or contrasting the forms 
belonging to the dominant motive, by intermingling forms taken from one or even more of 
the other main groups, and used in due subordination. It is in compositions where this device 
is employed that the crowning successes, and also the most complete disasters, will occur. 

But the last, and a never-ending source of diversity in unity, comes with the actual touch 
—the individual personality of the architect and his fellow-workers, whether draftsmen- or 
craftsmen. And herein lies a strong argumentin favour of designing by reference to a purely 
geometrical ideal, rather than by imitation of classical or other precedents. 

It is often said that whether, as some maintain, for the sake of art itself, or as others, 
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for the sake of the man’s own happiness and that of those associated with him, it would be a 
good thing to decentralize somewhat the architect. This overwhelming personal element in 
building—this despot who claims to invent and direct everything—is to some of our cleverest 
professional critics of all things the most detestable. They confidently tell us that the 
architect is the bane of architecture. Well, what do these critics do themselves? They carry 
on architectural practices much like other people, only in the matter of style it is the fashion 
with this school to say that they admire the Old English architecture so intensely that they 
fear to do anything which may challenge comparisons with it ; so out of their much-professed 
love for the old work they go about insulting it daily by the mongrel Italian structures which 
they fling against its face. 

But all this copying, whatever may be its models, can it ever lead to living design? Can 
it ever give the workman an intelligent and healthy interest in what he is doing? I doubt it. 
The present whim of producing unimpeachably Hanoverian town-halls, or hotels with their 
various rooms each correctly in the style of some King Louis of France, is, to say the 
least, as dull and unimproving for everyone concerned as the now-ridiculed sentiment which 
delighted in imitating the churches and mansions of the Plantagenets or Tudors. 

Only, so far as I can see, in the adoption of the method of geometrical design—used, of 
course, not mechanically, but with intelligent and loyal freedom—have we the possibility of 
enlisting the fruitful co-operation of all the minds and hands employed in the various stages 
of the erection of a building. In this way seems to lie our hope of getting all the minor parts 
of buildings consistently and harmoniously executed, without the unfortunate necessity of the 
constant intervention of the architect, and the interminable multiplication of special designs. 
Can you tell any ordinary man to draw or execute the smallest item of a building on his own 
responsibility, giving him general instructions that it is to follow some particular bygone style, 
or even distinct period of that style, and feel any confidence as to the result? If the man 
happens to have taste he may do something which, taken by itself, is not artistically bad. 
But what are the chances for or against its taking its place happily in the main scheme ? 
And what will the combined result be like if you tell each man that the work is to be in no 
style at all, and that all he has to be careful about is that what he does shall be utterly unlike 
anything ever seen before ? At present we halt between these two opinions—-the past style 
and the no style. 

But, on the other hand, is it too Utopian to suggest that some day, though only in the 
dim future, the architect, no longer sole designer but again chief artificer, may be able to 
impart to the other workers of every rank the chosen motive of the work, confident that it 
will be understood and followed out in every part? Then at last, instead of the weariness of 
jangling discords, we should have sweet music—a delight both to player and to listener, and 
as truly and fully melodious as was ever heard of old. Yes, for geometry is not an arbitrary 
convention devised by man: it exists throughout Nature and is part of the natural order of 
the world. Truly, therefore, in seeking in geometry for inspiration should we be returning, I 
believe, to the best foundation for all art—a reverent study of Nature. So should we be acting 
in the spirit of these noble lines of Longfellow :— 


Art is the child of Nature ; yes, Whether of pencil or of pen, 

Her darling child, in whom we trace Who follows Nature. Never man, 
The features of the mother’s face, As artist or as artisan, 

Her aspect, and her attitude, Pursuing his own fantasies, 

All her majestic loveliness, Can touch the human heart, or please, 
Chastened and softened and subdued Or satisfy our nobler needs, 

Into a more attractive grace, As he who sets his willing feet 

And with a human sense imbued. In Nature’s footsteps, light and fleet, 


He is the greatest artist, then, And follows fearless where she leads. 
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The National Memorcial to Queen Victoria. 


The following letter has been received from 

Lord Esher :— 
H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, 
West ster, S.W.: 12th July 1901. 
Dean Sirs, 
(ueen Vi tor Cl Me MoO? 

In further reply to your letter of the 7th May 
last, forwarding the Resolution passed at a Special 
General Meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, I now have the honour to inform you 
that in accordance with the desire of the Meeting 
this Resolution has been laid before the Executive 
Committee appointed by H.M. The King. 

I am instiucted to say that the Committee see 
no reason to depart from their original decision, 
taken after careful and due deliberation. 

I have the honour to remain 
Your obedient Servant, 
{rchitect SHER. 


The Secretaries 
Royal Institute of British 
The Resolution referred to, which urged upon 

the Executive Committee the desirability of in- 

viting designs for the Memorial from all British 
architects in open competition, was passed on the 
29th April at a Special General Meeting convened 
on the requisition of twelve subscribing members. 

The proceedings of this Meeting are reported in 

the Journan for 11th May, pp. 324 syq., and the 

Resolution is printed in the Minutes, 7b, p. 834. 
Replying to a question in the House of Com- 

mons last week, Mr. Akers-Douglas said that the 

Executive Committee had selected a design, and 

that it would be submitted to the King and to 

the General Committee this week. 


Models of the New Government Buildings. 

The Council have addressed the following letter 

to H.M. Office of Works: 
5th July 1901. 

My Lorp,—At the instance of Lord Wemyss, 
who is a member of the Royal Institute, and in 
support of a letter addressed to the Editor of Th 
Times by our past President, Professor Aitchison, 
R.A., the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects beg leave to direct the attention of H.M.’s 
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Government to the suggestion of models being 
prepared of the new Government buildings about 
to be erected in Whitehall and in Parliament 
Street. They would point out that many prece- 
dents exist for such a course, and would instance 
the cases of the Houses of Parliament and the 
Royal Courts of Justice. 

The Council of the Royal Institute take this 
opportunity of touching upon the question of the 
completion of the new block of Public Buildings 
in Parliament Street, and would most respectfully 
urge H.M.’s Government to appoint an architect 
of repute, and in sympathy with the late Mr. J. 
M. Brydon’s artistic ideals, to carry out the ap- 
proved design.—We are, my Lord, your Lordship’s 
faithful servants, 

Auex. Granam, Hon. Secretary. 
W. J. Locke, Secretary. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Esher. 


Professor Aitchison, in the letter above referred 
to, which appeared in The Times of the 8th June, 
Says: 

“Tt is most unfortunate that the two distin- 
euished architects who were to build the new 
Government oftices are both dead when the 
foundations alone have been completed; and I 
dare say that no model of either of these great 
public monuments exists. I believe that all the 
principal buildings of the world, at least since 
Justinian’s time, were built from models, and by 
the precaution taken by the Pope to have a model 
made we have now Michelangelo’s dome at St. 
Peter's. 

* For many of the buildings that have won the 
admiration of mankind two architects were em- 
ployed, to ensnre, I suppose, that the approved 
design might not be lost by the death of its 
designer. The Parthenon had Ictinus and Kalli- 
krates for its architects. Anthemius of Tralles 
and Isidorus of Miletus were the architects of 
Sta. Sophia at Constantinople. 

‘At St. Peter’s Bramante was seconded by DB. 
Peruzzi, and afterwards by Antonio da San Gallo 
the younger. Raffael had Giuliano da San Gallo 
and Fra Giocondo as aids, and after their deaths 
A. da San Gallo the younger was first architect ; 
he had Peruzzi as his second. There was no 
second architect to Michelangelo, although he 
had Vignola and Pirro Ligorio as aids. 

‘*We were lucky in the strength and long life 
of Wren, who finished our great Protestant Cathe- 
dral, and in Sir Charles Barry, who finished the 
Houses of Parliament; but Elmes, the architect 
to that triumph of classic architecture St. George’s 
Hall at Liverpool, died before it was finished, 
though he was fortunate in having so great a 
master as Professor Cockerell to finish it. 

‘But should the proper completion of great 
public monuments be left to chance? The French 
Government, I am given to understand, always 
appoint a first and second architect to all their 
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public buildings, the second being fit to carry out 
the first architect’s design in case of his death. 

‘‘T am afraid the English people are not aware 
that architecture is the record of the artistic skill 
of each epoch and tells the state of cultivation of 
the nation from which all else may be deduced, 
or else they would not be so regardless of the 
possible fate that a monument may meet with in 
case of the death of the original designer—that is, 
they do not care if a bad history of their time is 
handed down to posterity.” 


The question of the models was brought forward 
in the House of Lords on the 16th July by the 
Earl of Wemyss, who moved “That in the 
opinion of this House, it is desirable that models 
of the proposed public buildings at Whitehall 
and Parliament Street should be made and publiciy 
exhibited as recommended by Professor Aitchison, 
late President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and by the present President and Coun- 
cil of the said Institute.’’ Lord Wemyss quoted a 
memorial signed two years ago by 140 peers in 
favour of the exhibition of models and the taking 
of precautions to ensure the erection of a War 
Office building worthy of the site. His Lordship 
contended that if there were any difficulty owing 
to contracts having been taken, it was not beyond 
the power of adjustment. 

The Motion was supported by Lords Tweed- 
mouth and Stanmore, and on a division was car- 
ried by a majority of 21 :—-41 for and 20 against. 


New Government Offices in Parliament Street. 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday last, 
Mr. Akers-Douglas stated that it had been defi- 
nitely decided that Mr. Brydon’s building, all the 
plans for which were in his (Mr. Akers-Douglas’s) 
possession, should be carried out by the officers of 
his Department, and the contracts would be 
entered into under the supervision of the principal 
architect and of Sir John Taylor. He hoped 
thereby to effect a considerable saving. 


The Paris Exhibition 1900: Mr. Ernest George’s 
Report upon the Architectural Exhibits. 

The Report of H.M.’s Commissioners for the 
Paris International Exhibition 1900, contained in 
two tastefully got-up octavo volumes of some 300 
pages each, has been received by the Institute for 
the use of the Library. The Commission was 
appointed in February 1898, and was first presided 
over by His Majesty the King, then Prince of 
Wales ; after His Majesty’s accession the Duke of 
Devonshire was appointed Chairman. The Royal 
Institute of British Architects was represented on 
the Commission by its President for the time 
being—Professor Aitchison, R.A., acting until 
June 1899, and being followed by Mr. Emerson, 
who also sat on the Fine Arts sub-committee and 
was one of the signatories to the Report. 


AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION 


1900 458 

The Duke of Argyll and Sir Edward Poynter, 
reporting upon the Fine Arts section, state regard- 
ing the judging of Paintings that the decisions of 
the jury have been accepted as a fair and generous 
appreciation of the British school and of the 
artists represented. In Sculpture Great Britain 
showed a larger number of works than she has 
ever contributed before to any international exhibi- 
tion abroad; but the exiguous amount of space 
accorded to the British section placed it at some 
disadvantage. 

It cannot be said, the Report continues, that 
the contributions in Architecture fairly repre- 
sented the art. Of the hundred architects invited 
to participate, only thirty-six responded, and these 
did not include all of the best-known practi- 
tioners. The drawings were mostly of domestic 
buildings, work of a higher class being almost 
entirely unrepresented. 

Although the British exhibit, as a whole, did 
not reflect the highest level to which the arts have 
attained in this country, it was generally admitted 
to be the best of the Foreign sections. More 
medals were awarded to the British than to any 
other Foreign section. 

The following is the Report upon Architecture by 
Mr. Ernest George [/’.], one of the representatives 
of Great Britain upon the International Jury :— 

“ Having been privileged to serve as a juror on 
the Art section of the Paris Exhibition, I make 
the following comments upon my department, 
Architecture. 

“Tt was disappointing to find the contribution 
of architectural drawings from Great Britain to be 
small, and to consist for the most part of unim- 
portant works, not fairly representing British art. 
The list of exhibitors contains but thirty-six 
names, and in this list several of our ieading 
architects are not to be found, while one or two 
men have sent drawings hardly supporting their 
deserved reputation. 

“Our exhibited drawings are mostly examples 
of domestic buildings, and our foreign critics give 
us higher praise for this branch of work than for 
our civic or public buildings. Architecture is less 
erratic and more traditional in France than in 
England, but when a Frenchman forsakes his 
classical lines there is commonly less restraint 
and propriety and less of a pleasant homeliness 
than in our own country work. The English 
country house has more comeliness and comfort 
than the average maison de campagne. 

“An architectural exhibition will never claim 
public interest as will exhibitions of the sister 
arts. The painter and sculptor show their com- 
pleted works, while the architect’s buildings are 
only explained by diagrams, and it is undesirable 
that these drawings should become pretty pictures 
or works of art in themselves. 

“In the group of Grande Bretagne there are 
mostly line drawings, while in the Ltats Unis 
30 
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adjoining it is interesting to find architecture 
represented only by photographs of executed works. 
These, while making a modest display, seem to us 
to make the most reliable statement of the present 
position of architecture in America. 

“ The German architectural exhibits are few, but 
they represent municipal buildings and churches 
drawn and coloured toa large scale and hand- 
somely framed, as if the picture, rather than the 
building, were the ultimate end. 

‘“‘Wrance presents many works of interest ; there 
is much art in the tinting of the drawings, which 
are frequently on a grand scale. There are many 
archeological studies working out the problem of 
restoring ancient cities or temples, reconstructing 
them from the fragments still to be found. These 
show a deep and patient research into ancient art 
that is hardly practised with us, our training 
being of a more limited and utilitarian character. 

“Our own students have given equally close 
study to medieval examples, the Early Renais- 
sance, and to subsequent styles, and I venture to 
think that in our revival or adaptation of the 
French, the Flemish, or particularly the Dutch 
types, our own application or reproduction of these 
is more satisfactory than the prevailing modern 
work in the countries that gave birth to these 
styles. I believe that from our best hands the 
spirit and refinement of the old work is often 
attained which in Continental modern work is so 
frequently missed. 

“ We have shown the difficulty of judging archi- 
tecture from drawings and diagrams, and it is 
pleasant to turn from these latter to a few ex- 
amples of the art realised in stone (or its substi- 
tute). There is a Rue des Nations, where harmony 
is less possible than in a concert of European 
Powers. The effect of all the styles being brought 
into one street is necessarily bizarre, but perhaps 
the most reposeful building is the English Royal 
Pavilion, of which Mr. Mdwin L. Lutyens is the able 
architect. It isa small but charming country house 
founded upon a Wiltshire type and cleverly carried 
out. The interior, with its oak panelled walls, good 
chimney-pieces, and fine parget ceilings, receives 
a further refining influence from the Sir Joshuas, 
Romneys, and other choice pictures of the nelish 
school, kindly lent by their owners, and a source 
of interest to foreigners, who know too little of 
our English masters. In this pavilion we cnly 
regret the needless red brick chimney-stacks 
on its corners and set upon the stone wall; 


] 


had these chimneys grown naturally out of the 


roof, we could have excused their being of brick. 
The first impression given by this Inglish 
manor-house is of its being pefi/e. It is no doubt 
out of scale with its surroundings, which have 
been growing up with it. We desire to sce hori- 


zontal lines, terraces, and yew hedges about our 
building, instead of the soaring lines of the 
Oudenarde Rathhaus in its elese proximity ; but 
this difficulty was inevitable. 


“ Another English building of interest, thorough- 
ly original and with a distinct charm of scheme and 
proportion, is the Pavilion of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Boat Company, by Mr. T. E. Coll- 
cutt. Its low domeis pleasant both from inside and 
outside, and it works off the square plan very 
happily. It has simplicity of Jine and is without 
ornament but for the low-relief modellings by 
Messrs. Lynn Jenkins and Moira. 

* Another Mnglish architect, Mr. Charles Clowes, 
is answerable for the Anglo-Indian and Ceylon 
buildings, where the Oriental treatment is cleverly 
adapted to the needs of the several structures. 

* With regard to the medals bestowed on the 
section of British architecture, in which half the 
number of exhibitors receive distinctions, my 
opinion is that we owe as much to the generosity 
and kindly feeling of the jury as to the merits of 
the works exhibited.”’ 


THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS. 
Preliminary. 

The Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Probationer R.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the varicus provincial centres indi- 
cated below on the 11th and 12th June. Of the 
201 candidates admitted, the Board of Examiners 
exempted 42 from sitting. The remaining 159 
were examined, with the following results :— 
Examined Passed Relegated 


London - 79 A iG . 83 
Birmingham : - €& 5 s 5 
Bristol ; ; . 6 t 
Cardiff : : . 6 1 2 
Dublin ; ; : 4 3 | 
I xeter . 4 . 7 3 4 
Manchester ; . 2 17 9) 
Newcastle : ; 8 t 
York . : . . oe 6 5 

159 2 67 


The successful candidates, numbering altogether 
with those exempted 134, have been registered as 
Probationers. ‘Their names and addresses are as 
follows: 
BAGOT: Walter Hervey; Forest Lodge, Aldgate, South 
Australia { Master: Mr. Edward John Woods *}. 
BENJAMIN: Ashley Florian; 24, Norfolk Fquare, Hyde 
Park, W. [Master : Mr. M. E. Collins]. 

BILLINGS: Percival Upton; Grove Lodge, Clarendon 
Road, Sale |. Master: Mr. R. J. McBeath). 

BIRKETT: Stanley; 10, Central Road, West Didsbury, 
Manchester ‘Pembroke House School]. 

BOOTH: Alfred; 207, Sheftield Road, Barnsley [J/asier : 
Mr. W. H. Beevers *} 

BOWN: Harold Linley; Hillstead, Grove Road, Harro- 
cate [ Masters: Messrs. H KE. & A. Bown). 

BRAY: Arthur George; 11, Crawford Avenue, Bolton 
Masters: Messrs. Bradshaw * & Gass *). 

BROOK: Yom Harvey; 5, Woodhead Road, Holmfirth, 
near Hudderstield [| Vasfer: Mr. I. W. Lockwood). 
BULMER: Francis Holles; 25, Thomas Street, Woolwich 

Masters: Messrs. T. & W. Stone}. 
BURBAGE: James Herbert Ransome; 8, Above Bar, 
Southampton [Masters : Messrs. Lemon * & Blizzard}. 











THE PRELI™A1NARY : 


BURKE : 
Dolphin’s Barn, Dublin {Master : Mr. 


Martin Joseph; 1, Eglinton Terrace, 8.C.R. 

%. Coulson}. 

CARTWRIGHT: Harry; 31, Park Hall Road, East 
Finchley {The Polytechnic School of Architecture}. 

CHAMBERLAIN: Arthur; 13, Grey Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne [Master : Mr. A. B. Plummer *). 

CHAUNDLER: James Herbert; Blackwater House, The 
College, Eastbourne [Eastbourne College}. 

CHEATLE: Roland Henry ; Burford, Oxon. 
College}. 

CLAY: Herbert; 1, Ruskin Street, 
Masiers: Messrs. Eyre & Southall). 

CLIFFORD-SMITH: William; c/o Mr. J. Dyson, Long- 
fleet High School, Poole, Dorset [Master: Mr. T. 
Stevens *}. 

CLISSOLD: William; Edgehill, Minchinhampton, 
Gloucestershire {Wyclif College, Stonehouse}. 

COBBETT: Guy Bernard; Woburn Chase, Addlestone, 
Surrey [ Masters: Messrs. Romaine-Walker* & Besant*], 

COLLINS: Alfred Francis; 31, Albany Road, Windsor 
(Masters: Messrs. Borgman & Benison}. 

COOPER: Charles Sydney ; Acacia House, Gainsborough 
Master: Mr. R. W. Fraser]. 

CRABB: Henry Ralph; 5, Richmond Road, f:t. David’s, 
Exeter {Hele’s School, Exeter]. 

CULLEY: Norman; 128, Bradford Road, Huddersfield, 
Yorks | Master: Mr. W. Cooper . 

CURWEN: Robert Babington; Bywell, South Woodford, 
N.E. [Master : Mr. C. Harrison Townsend *). 

DAHL: John Love Seaton; 144, Bedford Street, Liver- 
pool [University College, Liverpool). 

DAVIDSON: George Veitch; Calside 
Master: Mr. C. Davidson’. 

DEY: Victor Albert George; 8, Chanonry, Old Aberdeen, 
N.B. [ Masters: Messrs. Brown & Watt). 

DICK: Norman Aitken: 26, Colinton Road, Edinburgh 
(Masters: Messrs. Peddie & Washington Browne}. 


Eastbourne 


Gainsborough 


House, Paisley 


DICKS: Harold Edward; Semington, Cleeve Hill, 
Cheltenham {Dean Close School}. 
DOD: Edwin James; 24, Liverpool Road, Birkdale, 


Southport [Master : Mr. James Dod). 

DONNELLY: Robert; Lower Martello Terrace, Holy- 
wood, co. Down { Master: Mr. J. J. McDonnell]. 

DOWNS: Harry Beecroft; Shaw Side, Guiseley, York- 
shire [Master : Mr. Harold Chippindale}. 

DUNCAN: Alexander McLachlan; 34, 8. William Street, 
Perth, N.B. | Master: Mr. James Marshall). 

DURSION : Cecil Campbell; Manordene, Bristol Road, 
Weston-super- Mare | Master: Mr. Hans F. Price’. 

EATON: Charles William; 23, Mecklenburg Street, 
Leicester { Masters: Messrs. Goddard * & Co.). 

EDWARDS: Sidney Albert ; 32, Wentworth Road, Manor 
Park, Essex [ Master: Mr. 8S. Jackson]. 

ELLIS: Theodore Moorhouse; 58, Coltman Street, Hull 
Masters: Messrs. Botterill, Son, & Bilson *), 

FIFOOT: Louis Stanley ; Ingledene, Victoria Road, 
Penarth, Cardiff [ Master: Myr. J. Coates Carter *’. 

GIBSON: George McLean; Tynedale, Wilton Road, 
Hornsea | aster: Mr. J. M. Dossor *} 

GILL: Charles Lovett; 52, Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. [Master : Mr. Frank T. Verity *). 
GOTT: Joseph Harold; 1, Hamilton Villas, Alexandra 
Road, Margate [ Master: Mr. W. D. Carée * 
GOULD: George Harry Bertram; 46, Bolton 
Ipswich [ Masters: Messrs. Brown & Burgess}. 

GUTTERIDGE: Reginald Fowler; Littlecroft, North- 
lands Road, Southampton [J/astfers: Messrs. Mitchell, 
Son, & Gutteridge}. 

GWYNNE: Gordon Iitydd; The Homestead, Churchill 
Road, Boscombe, Bournemouth, Hants {Master: Mr. 
G. A. Bligh Livesay *}. 

HALL: Stanley Alexander ; 
Muswell Hill, N. [ Wasters: 
& W. Curtis Green... 


Lane, 


Craigforth, Muswell Road, 
Messrs. Areh. C. Dickie 
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HALLIDAY: James Theodore; 40, Emma Place, Stone- 
house, Plymouth [Master : Mr. H. J. Snell). 

HART: Francis James Watson; 18, The Avenue, Bron- 
desbury, N.W. { Master: Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A.*). 

HASTEWELL: Robert Edwin; “he Grange, Haltwhistle 
Master: Mr. H. Higginson). 

HEDGES: Frank Russell; 4, Museuin Square, Wisbech 


Master: Mr. F. Burdett Ward). 
HIGSON: Herbert Walker; Overton House, Church 
Road, Smithills, Bolton, Lanes. {| Masters: Mesers. 


Potts,* Son * & Hennings * 
HILL: Samuel Woods; 13, Queen’s Road, Finsbury Park, 
N. | Master: Mr. T. W. Cutler *). 
HIRD: Henry Dennis; St. Mary’s Vicarage, 
Masters: Messrs. Milnes & France*). 
HODGES: William Ashford; Cherrywood Lodge, Arthur 
Road, Wimbledon Park {| Master: Mr. H. Phelps Drew). 

HOLLAND: Harry Dawber; Bank Villas, Spring Bank, 
Pemberton, near Wigan [Master: Mr. R. Pennington]. 

HOLMFELDT: Arnold Pearson; c/o Dr. Fairbank, 
Boulevard, Hull [Master: Mr. John M. Dossor*}. 

HOLT: Harold Guy; 111, Manchester Road, Bolton 
Masters: Messrs. Cunliffe & Pilling *}. 

HUDDART: Richard Melvil Fane; 29, Ossington Street, 
Bayswater [ Master: Mr. W. E. Lutyens]. 

HUNTER: Robert Cameron; 11, Greenhill Gardens, 
Edinburgh [ Master: Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc *}. 

IRON: William Stanley; 33, Crickettield Road, Clapton, 
N.E. [Master : Mr. C. H. Worley * 

JACKSON: Walter; 28, Bedford Road, Hitchin, Herts 
Master: My. Walter Graves * 
JAQUES: Sydney; Edith Villa, 34, Hamfrith 
Stratford, E. [Master: Mr. F. J. Sturdy *). 
JENNINGS: Daniel Strachan; i6, Shaftesbury 
Hammersmith [ Master: Mr. R. J. Beale *). 
JOHNSON: William Herbert ; 8, King Street, Great Yar- 
mouth [Great Yarmouth Grammar School]. 

JONES: Frank Henry; 14, South Albion Street, Leicester 
Master: Mr. Arthur Wakerley}. 

JONES: Percy Charles; 20, Gallowtree Gate, Leicester 
Master: Mr. G. Lawton Brown). 

JOYNES: William James; Manor House, Royal Fort, 
Bristol [Master : Mr. W. 8. Skinner). 

KERR: Thomas; Rosenheim, Inverness 
W. L. Carruthers *}. 

KEYS: Hubert Perey; 31, Truro Road, Wood Green, N. 
Master: Mr. J. Hatchard Smith *}. 
KORNER: Theodore Walter Frederick; 17, Boughton 
Street, Sunderland {Master : Mr. Hugh Hedley). 
LAMBERT: Arthur Peploe; 171, Loughborough Road, 
Brixton, 8.W. [Jasters: Messrs. ’Anson & Son *}. 

LANGHAM: Claude Stephens; 8, Upper Tichborne 
Street, Leicester [ Master: Mr. R. J. Stephens}. 

LE GASSIC: Arthur Henry ; Plympton, Devon | Masters : 
C. King* & E. W. Lister). 

LINNELL: Henry Rupert; 66, Thornhill Road, Leyton, 

Masters: Messrs. brown & Barrow *). 

LLOYD: John Willott; Hope Cottage, Staplegrove, 
Taunton { Master: Mr. F. W. Roberts). 

LYNHAM: Arthur George; 90, Ashley 
Master: Mr. W. V. Gough}. 

MACDONALD: Donald; Auchmore Farm, Muir of Ord, 
Ross-shire [Masters : Messrs. Ross * & Macbeth]. 

MACGEORGE: Archie Clair; 44, Aldridge Road Villas, 
Westbourne Park, W. [Master : Mr. G. H. Fellowes 
Prynne *}. 

MACMILLAN : Alec Lowe; 85, Cambridge Road, South- 
port {University College, Liverpool]. 

MACRAE: Ebenezer James: 7, Young Street, Edinburgh 
Master: Mr, A. Macpherson}. 

MARSHALL: Frederic; The Bank, Hazel Grove, Stock- 
port [ Master: Mr. H. E. Stelfox * 

MATLEY: James; 491, Ashton Road, Oldham | Masters : 

Messrs. Wild, Collins, & Wild). 


Halifax 


Road, 


Road, 


Master: Mr. 


Essex 


Road, Bristol 
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MITCHELL: Daniel; 3, Grosvenor Park, S.E. [Master's : 
Messrs. Niven * & Wigglesworth *). 

MITCHELL: James; 7, Young Street, Edinburgh 
[Master : Mr. A. Macpherson}. 

MITCHELL: William Henry; The Firs, Irlam Road, 
Sale, Manchester {[ Master: Mr. O. C. Hill). 

MORLAND: Gecffrey; 73, Morland Road, Croydon 

Master: Mr. Arthur Keen). 

MORRAN: Henry Stanley; 45, Herbert Road, Plum- 
stead, Kent [Auckland College and Grammar School, 
New Zealand}. 

MURRAY: George Cumbe; 11, Molesworth Road, Stoke, 
Devonport { Master: Mr. H. G. Luff *). 

MURRAY: Robert Howson ; Shadowbush, Norbury, S.W. 

Masters : Messrs. Best * & Callon *}. 

NEWTON: Percy Gerald; 24, York Road, Kingstown, co. 
Dublin {Master : Mr. Cecil Orr *). 

NOEL: J seph Hyde; 26, Pindersfield Road, Wakefield, 
Yorks [ Master: Mr. Henry Crutchley). 

O'CONNELL: Vincent James; 34, Gardiner’s Place, 
Dublin (Masters: Messrs. Hague & McNamara). 

PAICE: William, jun.; The Limes, Egham, Surrey 

Masters: Messrs. Dale * & Gadsdon]}. 

PEARSON: Ernest Walter; Fairfield, Idle, Bradford, 
Yorks [ Master: Mr. James Ledingham *}. 

PETCH: Ernest Scott: Silcoates School, Wakefield. 

PHIPP: Reginald Arthur Hyatt; The Poplars, Rowde, 
Devizes, Wilts [Master: Mr. W. H. Stanley]. 

PINSENT: Cecil Ross; 16, Maresfield Gardens, Fitz- 
john’s Avenue, N.W. {Master : Mr. W. Wallace]. 

PRENTICE: Robert Russell; The School House, High- 
gate, N. [Highgate School). 

PRYOR: Ernest Langman; 28, South Street, Greenwich, 
S.E. [Master: Mr. A. Roberts). 

PURSGLOVE: Archibald; 7, Gibson Road, Heaton Moor, 
near Stockport [Master: Mr. E. W. Leeson). 

RAINGER: Herbert Thompson ; 9, Bath Place, Chelten- 
ham [Dean Close School, Cheltenham’. 

REID: James; Beechwood Terrace, Dalmarnock, Glas- 
gow (Masters: Messrs. Thomson & Turnbull). 

RIGBY: Alfred; c/o Jesse Horsfall, Esq., 4, Chapel 
Walks, Manchester { Master: Mr. Jesse Horsfall*}. 

ROBINSON : Kenneth Duncan Stuart; 7, Carteret Street, 
Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. [Master: Mr. 
Robinson}. 

ROE: Cyril Kenneth ; 80, Lexham Gardens, Kensington, 
W. {High School, Newcastle, Staffs... 

ROWE: Percy John; High Street, Marlow-on-Thames 
[ Master: Mr. C. H. Worley * 

SAUNDERS: Francis Southouse Morley; 10, Nottingham 
Terrace, York Gate, N.W. [Masters : Sir Arthur Blom- 
field & Sons*}. 

SCRIVENER: Alwynne Twyford; The Mount, Endon, 
Stoke-on-Trent [Masters: Messrs. R. Scrivener & 
Sons|. 

SMITH: John; 35, Bondgate Without, Alnwick [ Master ; 
Mr. W. R. Hindmarsh]. 

SMITH: Walter John; 64, Mount Ararat, Richmond, 
Surrey [Hampden Gurney School). 

SNOW: Alan Leslie; Camden Rise, Chislehurst, Kent 

Polytechnic, Regent Street). 

STENNER: William James; 129, Chesterfield Read, St. 
Andrew's Park, Bristol {MJasters: Messrs. Drake & 
Pizey]}. 

STREET: Arthur William; 37, Hamilton Square, Bir- 
kenhead, Cheshire [ Master: Mr. T. T. Rees *}. 

STURGESS: Alfred Dawson ; 26, Burghley Road, Kentish 
Town, N.W. {Mastcr: Mr. Clyde Young *]. 

TAYLOR: Charles Norman; Clovelly, Prestwich Park, 
near Manchester { Masters: Messrs. Woodhouse* and 
Willoughby *}. 

THOMAS: Charles Samuel; Glasfryn, Forestfach, W. 
Swansea [Masters: Messrs. J. P. Jones & Row- 
lands). ‘ 


THOMAS: Hugh; 115, Brynhyfryd, Swansea [Master : 
Mr. W. W. Williams]. 

THOMAS: Percy Edward; Tynedale House, Windsor 
Road, Penarth [ Master: Mr. E. H. Bruton *}. 

THOMPSON: James Osbert; Ebor House, Poppleton, 
near York [Messrs. Hornsey & Monkman]. 

THORP: Ralph Windsor; Chadcote, Burton Crescent, 
Headingley, near Leeds [Bootham School, Yorks]. 
THUNDER: Charles; 181, Cromwell Road, S.W. [ Master: 

Mr. E. J. Stubbs’. 

TRAVERS: Wilfrid Irwin; 2, Phillimore Gardens, Ken- 
sington, W. [Uppingham School}. 

VARDY: Charles Alfred Silver; 8, Craufurd Rise, Maiden- 
head [Master: Mr. C. A. Vardy}. 

VAUX: Norman: 22, Laurie Park Road, Sydenham 
King’s College School, Wimbledon Common]. 

VINCENT: Edwin Arthur Joseph Augustus; 48, Guild- 
ford Street, Chertsey, Surrey [Master: Mr. Frank E. 
Smee). 

WAGSTAFF: Alexander; 42, Old Dumbarton Road, 
Glasgow, W. (Masters: Messrs. John McKissack & 
Son}. 

WALKER: Ewart G.; The Avenue, Church Road, Upper 
Norwood, 8.E. [Master : Mr. George Lethbridge *}. 

WALKER: Frank Hugh; The Gables, Windermere, 
Westmorland [Master : Mr. Robert Walker*]. 

WALTON: William Billington; 16, Alexandra Road, 
South Shore, Blackpool [ Master: Mr. Herbert Wade]. 

WEBSTER, Frank H.; Gablehurst, Unthanks Road, 
Norwich [ Master: Mr. E. T. Boardman *}. 

WEST: James Grey; 170, Cathedral Road, Cardiff 
Master: Mr. Edgar G. C. Down *}. 

WILSON: Edward Latham ; 113, Hampton Road, South- 
port, Lancashire [Master: Mr. Goodwin §S. Packer). 

WOOD: George Arthur; Greenside House. Girlington, 
Bradford, Yorks [| Masters: Messrs. Adkin & Fill *}. 

WOODCOCK: Richard Stanley; Sunnymeade, Aldeburgh- 
on-Sea, Suffolk. 

WREN: Edward Lancelot; 94, Sparkenhoe Street, Lei- 
cester [Master : Mr. Albert Herbert *]. 


The asterisk (*) Cenotes members of the Institute. 


Intermediate. 


The Intermediate Examination, qualifying for 
registration as Student R.I.B.A., was held in 
London and the provincial centres indicated 
below on the 11th, 12th, 18th, and 14th June. 
Kighty-seven candidates were examined, with the 
following results :— 

Number 
Examined Passed Relegated Failed 


London ; : 58 . 388 . 19 
Bristol 4 : 7 : os. Be 
Manchester : 11 ‘ 6 . 6 — 
Newcastle . ° , “« S . « _— 
York 4 2s. 8 

87 50 26 1 


The successful candidates, who have been regis- 

tered as Students, are as follows, the names being 

given in order of merit as placed by the Board of 

Examiners :— 

DANNATT: Percy Boothroyd [Probationer 1897]; Lyn- 
dale, Westcombe Park Road, Blackheath, S.E. 
Master: Mr. Alfred Roberts}. 

BROCKLESBY: John Sydney [Probationer 1897]; 
| Fairlawn, Kingston Road, Merton, Surrey [Master : 
Mr. Frank E. Smee}. 

|GREIG: Baxter [Probationer 1897]; ‘“ Fifeshire,” 183, 

Dulwich Grove, Dulwich, S.E. {Master: Mr. 

Burnell Burnell *}. 
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GUNN: Edwin George Harry [Probationer 1899]; 18, 
| Larch Road, Cricklewood, N.W. (Master: Mr. W. 
a A. Finch]. 

}MAITLAND: Andrew Gordon [Probationer 1899 
| Academy Street, Tain, N.B. [MWaster: Mr. James 

Maitland). 

GREENWOOD: William !Prebationer 1900) ; 
Street, Blackburn [Masters: Messrs. 
Duckworth’. 

BELFRAGE: James Herbert [Probationer 1897); 9, Tra- 
falgar Square, Chelsea, S.W. {Master : Mr. Hippolyte J. 
Blane *}. 

LONGDEN : Reginald Thelwall [ Probationer 1899) ; Dale- 
hall, Burslem [Masters: Messrs. R. Scrivener & 
Sons}. 

ARCHER: Edward Perey [Probationer 1897]; Fairlea, 
Etchingham Park, Chureh End, Finchley, N. 
Master: Mr. E. A. E. Woodrow * 

[eros Edgar [Probaticner 1900); Tunstall, Merri- 


13, Feilden 
Simpson & 


locks Road, Blundellsands, Liverpool [Master: Mr. 
Henry Hartley *}. 

RYLE: Herbert [Probationer 1900) ; 110, Clumber Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne [ Masters: Messrs. Armstrong «& 
Wright}. 

CALLOW: Charles Fry [Probationer 1899) ; 71, London 
Road, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea [Master : Mr. A. Wells*). 

BLACK: Herbert [Probationer 1900}; 51, Stanley Gar- 
dens, Hampstead, N.W. [Master: Mr. Vanister F. 
Pletcher *). 

AMERY: Thomas Ford [Probationer 1897}; 29, Durham 
Road, Shettield [ Masters: Messrs. Gibbs * & Flock- 
ton *]. 

BROWN: William Edward Arthur [Probationer 
7, Carey Residences, Vincent Square, S.W. 
Mr. George A. Lansdown). 

FLETCHER: John Alfred 
Stretton Road, Leicester 
son}. 

DELBRIDGE: William John 
Egerton Road, Greenwich, S.E. 
Busbridge . 

BRIDGES: Sydney [Probationer 1898]; 30, Wickham 
Road, St. John’s, 8.E. (Master: Mr. George Elking- 
ton™ |}. 

GORDON: Henry Percy [Probationer 1894]; 7, Highbury 
Quadrant, N. {Masters : Messrs. Gordon* & Gunton * 

RIDER: Harry Edwin [Probationer 1896); Woodstock, 
119, Haverstock Hill, N.W. [ Master: Professor Beres- 
ford Pite *). 

ELKINGTON : George Leonard [Probationer 1898) ; 95, 

Cannon St., F.C. [Jlaster: Mr. George Elkington *}. 

WYLIE: Richard [Probationer 1900): 20, Wilberforce 
| Terrace, Gateshead [ Masters: Messrs. Cuckett* & 
Burns- Dick). 

PAGE : George Montague [Probationer 1897]; The Long- 
dales, Greetwell Road, Lincoln [ Master: Mr. Gilbert 8. 
Doughty}. 

PRITCHARD: Henry Melancthon [Probationcr 1900); 
153, Mackintosh Place, Roath, Cardiff [Masters : 
Messrs. J. P. Jones Richards & Budgen * 

RAYMOND: James Owen ! Probationer 1896); Langdon 
Street, Tring [ Master: Mr. J. Nicholson Johnston *}. 

- SALOMONS: Gerald Sanville | Probationer 1899); 78, 

| King Street, Manchester [Masters: Messrs. Salo- 

mons* & Steinthal]. 

GREEN: Jordan {Probationer 1900); 33, 
Handsworth, Birmingham | Masters : 
Floyd & Salt]. 

NEWTON: Francis Giesler [Probationer 1900); Mount- 
field, Burwood Park Road, Walton-on-Thames 
[ Masters: Messrs. Niven * & Wigglesworth 

TOOP: Frank John |‘Probationer 1899); 15, Avondale 
Street, Lincoln [J/asters: Messrs. W. Watkins* & 
Son *}, 


1899] ; 
Master : 


[Probationer 1895]: 104, 
Master: Mr. W. H. Simp- 


| Probationer 1899 : 40, 
[Master : Mr. Harold 


South Road, 
Messrs. Oliver 


AND 
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BROOKS: William Edward [Probationer 1900) ; 7, Norris 

| Street, Haymarket, W. { Master: Mr. Charles A. Dau- 
beny *]. 

| DRURY: Howard Dru [Probationer 1899]; Maisonette, 

Woodville Road, Blackheath, S.E. [Master: Mr. Edw. 
Dru Drury *). 

WALKER: Edward Holsworth [Probationer 1899) ; 51, 
Stanley Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. Masters : 
Messrs. Keith D. Young * and Henry Hall *). 

LUCAS: Frederick James [Probationer 1899); 8, Findon 
Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. {Masters : Messrs. Colson,* 
Farrow * & Nisbet *}. 

ARCHIBALD: Richard James [Probationer 
Nunmill Street, Seareroft Road, York [Master: Mr. 
Robt. Moore. 

WARTH: Albert Frederick [Probationer 1899) ; c'o Messrs. 
Reading & Andrews, 95, Colmore Row, Birmingham 
Masters: Messrs. Keading * & Andrews *}. 

WATSON: William Pilkington [l’rebationer 
Brinklow Rectory, Coventry [MJaster: Mr. 
Burgess). = 

HOSSACK: Ian Andrew [Probationer 1898); St. Cathe- 
rine’s, Banff, N.B. [ Master: Mr. Arthur Clyne * 

CAMPBELL: Archibald Niel [Probationer 1900); Lans- 
downe, Hampton-on-Thames { Master: Mr. T. I. Coll- 
cutt *}. 

BOYLE: Joseph 'Probationer 1898) ; 
15, Mawdsley Street, Bolton, Lanes. 
Cunliffe & Pilling’ 

BUCKLEY: Harry Francis 
Lea, Stafford Road, Halifax 
Buckley & Son). 

CORFIELD: Frederick John Arthur [ Probationer 1896) ; 
10, Savile Row, W./ Masters: Messrs. Ernest George * 
& Yeates *). 

DRUMMOND: Bertram {Probationer 1897) ; 29, Preston 
Street, Fleetwood { Masters: Messrs. T. A. Drummond 
& Sons!. 

ELMS: Edward Furness Marson [Probationer 1897); 16, 
Buckingham Palace Road, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 

Master: Mr. H. O. Cresswell*}. 

FORSTER: Frank Jamieson [Probationer 1897); Hare- 
wood Hill, Darlington [Master: Mr. W.J.Moscrop * 

GOFF: Edgar Thomas [Probationer 1899) ; Hollywood, 
Park Read, Lowestoft [Master: Mr. W. J. Roberts). 

LOADES: Leonard Arthur [Probationer 1897); North 
Field House, Morpeth [Master: Mr. James YT. 
Cackett *}. 

MANCHIP: Herbert John [Probationer 1899) ; 17, 
land Road, Bristol | Master: Mr. G. H. Oatley *). 

SALISBURY: Stanley [Probationer 1898); Limbrick 
Hall, Harpenden, Herts [Master: Mr. E. R. Burch). 

SHEARER: James Hugham | Probationer 1900) ; 8, Bar- 

Terrace, Exeter [Master: Mr. F. J. 


1899); 53, 


1896); 
Edward 


Court Chambers, 
Masters : Messrs. 
1898); Cairn 
Messrs. George 


Probationer 
Masters : 


Zet- 


tholomew 

Commin}. 

WATKINS: William Henry 
Villa, St. George, Bristol 


Probationer 1899); Alderley 
Master: Mr. F. Bligh Bond ° 


rhe asterisk (*) denotes members of the Institute. 


Firal and Special. 

Final and Special Examinations, qualifying for 
candidature as Associate I2.1.B.A., were held in 
London from the 2lst to 28th June. Of the 
fifty-five candidates admitted, thirty-two passed, 
and twenty-three were relegated to their studies. 
The successful candidates are as follows: 
ALDWINCKLE : Thomas Wilson [ ?robationer 1894, Stu- 

ent 1895); Saratoga, Daecres Road, Forest Hill, S.B. 
BISHOP: John Percival | Probationcr 1896, Student 1897) ; 
Kline House, London Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 
BRIDGEN; Charles Henry Edward [Probationer 1895, 
Student 1897] ; 25, Calthorpe Street, W.C. 
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BRUNDRIT; Dean John ‘Special Exa ttion): 18, Sef- 
ton Road, New Brighton, Cheshire. 

CAYLEY: Henry, M.A.Cantab. [Probat 1895, St 
dent 1897]; 77a, Grove Lane, Denmark Hill, S.F. 

CLAPHAM: Frederick Dare [S) iu Hxraminat 
Fryern House, Eltham, Kent. 

DAWSON: William Bruce |S) al Eva t - 6 Old 
Queen Street, S.W. 

DAY: Harry Daborn [Probationer 1892, Student 1894 
Railway Approach, God ing, 

DEAN: William Mackereth (/ tioner 1896, St 
1899]; Park Place, Gravesend. 

DETMAR: Lionel Gordon [Probat 1896, St? 
189)); Hazeldean, Sutton, Surrey. 

DINWIDDY: Tom Norman |P r 1893, Stud 
1895|; Greenwich, S.E. 

ENSOR: Leonard William [Probat r 1898, Si 
1900); Rydal Mount, Birkly, Huddersfield. 

GAGE; Charles Henry ‘Probati 1894, 8 t 185); 
Lindis House, East Acton, W. 

GAMMELL: Kensington ‘Proba 
1897); 3, New Inn, Strand, W.C. 

GREGORY: Leolin Charl -robati 


1897]; 29, Shaftesbury Road, Ravenscourt Park, W. 

HALL: Charles Llewellyn {Probat r 1895. St 
1896); The Glyn, Whalley, La s 

HALL: John Perey | Proba 1807, S # 1899): 
6, Vietoria Grove, Kensington, W. 

HALSE: Sidney Joseph | Probat er 1896, Student 1899) : 
4, Hestercombe Avenue, Fulham, S.W. 

HARDING: George Robinson © ithb t|i£°7 f ] 1897, 
Student 1897); 18, St. James’s Square, S.W. 

HOLSTEAD: Abraham [ Probat 1897, Student 1898) ; 
50, Narrowgate, Alnwick, Northumb l 

KING: Edward Vincent | Probati r 1893, S #1895 
7, Belgrave Terrace, South Shield 

MACKENZIE: Alexander Geo Robertson | Probationer 
1894, Student 1808]; 55, Queen’s Road, Aberdeen. 

PAGE: Ernest Godfrey [S il F -A eS 
Warwick Court, W.C. 

PICKUP: Arthur {Probationer 1895, St t 1897); 31, 


Azalea Road, Blackbui 





POWER: Cyril E. [Spee E Med 
list 1900); Rugby Chambers, Bedford Row, W.C. 
PRYKE: Louis Edward | 7’) f Iso4, S¢ nt 1897 

14, Paragon Grove, Surbiton, Surrey 

PULLAR: Edgar John [P r1894,S LSOS); 
L111, Denmark Hill, S.E. 

ROE: Arthur Henry [/’robationer 1893; S £1897 
200, Romford Road, Forest Gate, E. 

ROWELL: Reginald Bertie [P 1 1893, Student 
1896); Edenhurst, 66, Elms Road, Clapham Common, 
S.W. 

STRETTON : Clement 'P 1893, s nf 1900): 
Saxe-Coburg House, Leicest 

WALKER: John George | 1894, Student 
1896}; College Grove, Wake l. 

WRINCH: Raymond Cyril / 1896, Sé 


1898]; Hill Crest, Ipswich. 


The following table shows the number of failures 
in each subject of the Final I}xamination : 


I. Design : : , ; , 
II. Mouldings and O ment . > 
III. Building Material ; ‘ 2 
IV. Principles of Hygier 2 
V. Specifications ‘ 5 
VI. Construction (Fo latio . 3 
VII. Construction (Iro i» ) a 


The R.I.B.A. Colonia! Examinations. 
A Special Examination, qualifying for candida 
ture as Associate R.1.B.A., was held in Montreal 


and Sydney simultaneously with, and on the same 
Papers as those set for, the Final and Special in 
London. The local arrangements for Montreal 
were in the charge of Mr. A. T. Taylor [F’.], Hon. 
Sec. R.LB.A. for Canada, and those for Sydney 
in the charge of Mr. G. Sydney Jones [A.], Hon. 
Sec. New South Wales Institute. The results will 
be announced in a future issue. 


The Standing Committees. 


The following appointments to the four Stand- 
ing Committees have been made by the Council 
under By-law 46 :— 

Art.—Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., Hon. Fellow ; 
Mr. H. W. Brewer, Mr. T. Raffles Davison, Mr. 
George F'rampton, A.R.A., Hon. Associates; Mr. 
H. Heathcote Statham, Fellow. 

Literature.-—Mr. Francis Bond, M.A., Mr. J. 
D. Crace, Dr. A. 5. Murray, Colonel Lenox Pren- 
dergast, Hon. Associates; Mr. J. Humphreys 
Jones, 3.A., Associate. 

Practice.—My. C. Fitzroy Doll, Mr. F. E. Eales, 
Professor Beresford Pite, Fellows; Mr. Edward 
Greenop, Mr. Sydney Perks, :lssociates. 

Science.—Sir Alexander Binnie, Mr. F. N. 
Jackson, Mr. Hugh Leonard, I'.S.A., Mr. A. T. 
Walmsley, Hon. Associates ; Mr. Lewis Solomon, 

¢ w. 
The Architectural Association. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton A.], Soane Medallist 1893, 
Inst. Medullisé (Essays) 1895, has been appointed 
Master in the Day School for architectural 
students abont to be established at the Architec- 
tural Association. 


Honours for an English Architect in Italy. 

Mr. William Scott (Soane Medallist 1877), for- 
merly resident in Venice and now practising at 
Dordighera, has been nominated, by the Kine 
of Italy, Knight of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy (Cavaliere Ufficiale della Corona d'Italia). 
According to the Corriere Ligure, the local news- 
paper, the prefectorial delegate of Bordighera, 
Signor Mainetti, attended on the 20th June last 
at Mr. Scott’s villa (Ca Palmerino) by direction 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and presented 
him with the cross of the Order.—Joun Hepp. 


Obituary. 

My. William Larner Sugden, head of the firm 
of Sugden & Son, architects, of Leek, who died on 
the 18th ult., had been a Fellow of the Institute 
since 1892. He was born in Leek in 1850, the 
eldest son of Mr. Wm. Sugden, founder of the 
firm. Edueated at Leek Grammar School, he 
joined his father in business in 1881, and since 
1892 had been wholly responsible for the firm’s 
transactions. In 1895 he was appointed surveyor 
to the Stoke-on-Trent District Council, and also 
envineer of the Bucknall Sewage Scheme. Works 
carried out by hin in his native town, either alone 
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or in conjunction with his father, include the 
Nicholson Institute, District Bank, Police Station, 
Post Oftice, Mechanics’ Institution, Congregational 
and Brunswick Chapels, Cottage Hospital, Black’s 
Head, the Technical Schools, and numerous other 
buildings in the tewn and neighbourhood. Mr. 
Sugden was on the committee of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 

The death is regretfully recorded of Mr. Henry 
Richard Yeoville ‘Thomason, Fellow since 1862, 
who died on the 16th inst., aged 75 years. A 
notice of his career is held over for the next issue. 


REVIEWS. 
POOR LAW BUILDINGS. 

Tlints and Suggestions as to the Planning of Poor Law 
Buildings, including some Recomme 
Arrangement and Construction of Separate Accommo- 
dation for the Children of the Indoor Pocr, and s 
Remarks upon the Accommodation 
provided for the Imbecile a d Idiot Poor,as well as for 
the Epileptics at present in the Eatra-Metropolitan 
Workhouses. By Percival Gordon Smith, F.RA.B.A., 
FS... lute Arehitect to the Local Government Board. 
80. Lond. 1901. {Messrs. Knight and Co., 4 La Belle 
Sauvage Yard, B.C. 
Those who have had the good fortune to submit 

drawings for the approval of tue Local Govern- 
ment Board will have retained an agreeable 
recollection of the kind and able manner in 
which Mr. Gordon Smith criticised their works, 
and the valuable suggestions that he gave, doing 
his spiriting so gently that one left the building 
with the impression that all the suggested altera- 
tions were improvements. 

Mr. Gordon Smith has resigned his appoint- 
ment at the Local Government Doard, and has 
published a book on Hints and Suggestions as 
to the Planning of Poor Law Buildings. 

The desire to assimilate the lot of pauper 
children to poor children outside the pale of the 
Poor Law has led the Committee on the Cottage 
Homes Bill 1899 to make definite recommenda- 
tions that all children should be removed from 
workhousez, and that imbeciles and epileptics shall 
no longer occupy space in workhouses, but should 
be provided for elsewhere by the County Councils. 
These recommendations will necessitate the erec- 
tion of new buildings, and this book gives many 
valuable suggestions on the subject of buildings for 
these classes, on which at present the Local Govern- 
ment Board has laid down absolutely no rules. 
The buildings for children are divided up into 
scattered houses and grouped houses, and these 
again are divided into families of fifteen or less 
children in each home, and groups of fifty or sixty 
children in each block to hold such groups. 
Mr. Gordon Smith suggests that more pauper boys 
might be trained for the Navy or Mercantile 
Marine; at present only one ship, the xmouth, is 
utilised for this purpose under the Poor Laws. 

With regard to cottage homes for children he 
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thinks fifteen children too high a number, and 
suggests ten or twelve as a better size for a home 
family. It is well to remember with regard to 
the size of the family that it is much easier to 
get a foster-mother who can control ten children 
than one who can manage twelve or fifteen children 
in a family. 

When a number of cottage homes are grouped 
together on an estate so as to form a sort of 
institution, the number of children thus provided 
for must be limited to three hundred. The 
area of land required for buildings, the supply of 
water, treatment of sewage and lighting are all 
carefully dealt with. Comparing the relative cost 
of cottage homes and blocks of buildings holding 
some forty or fifty children, Mr. Gordon Smith 
considers the construction of such blocks would 
be more costly per head, and practically little 
saving in staff wouid be effected. 

The buildings for imbeciles and epileptics, 
if the recommendations of the Committee on the 
Cottage Homes Bill 1899 be adopted, will be under 
the control of the County Councils, with the 
Lunacy Commissioners as the central controlling 
authority, and the tendency may possibly be to 
follow the lines of the ordinary lunatic asylum. 
Mr. Gordon Smith thinks that the general arrange- 
ment of modcrn lunatic asylums leaves much to 
be desired. ‘“ The several blocks in the modern 
asylum, including the sick wards, are usually so 
linked together by means of corridors and are 
placed in such close proximity to each other that 
the important principle of separate pavilions which 
was originally established for hygienic reasons 
has practically disappeared almost entirely. A 
further point is that some of the dormitories even 
in the latest asylums are formed to hold three 
and four rows of beds. This arrangement was 
definitely objected to by the Cubic Space Com- 
mittee in 1867, and for several years past the 
Local Government Board have refused to sanction 
plans showing dorniitories for more than two rows 
of beds.’’ The hints made for dealing with ac- 
commodation for imbeciles and epileptics are care- 
fully worked out. The book concludes with extracts 
from the memorandum entitled “ Points to be 
Attended to in the Construction of Workhouse 
Buildings,” the text being carefully annotated. 
The experience of many years’ careful attention 
to the special buildings is here erystallised into 
most valuable hints and suggestions. 

Mr. Gordon Smith’s advice on the subject of 
competitions and the selection of architects should 
be of great assistance to Boards of Guardians who 
have to build; and the recommendations he gives 
to architects on the subject of ventilation, lighting 
an boilers are most practical. The book, indeed 
is one that should be in every architect’s office, 
whether his practice includes poor law work o1 
not: the principles so clearly laid down in the 
work are applicable to all kinds of buildings. 

H. D. Seartes-Woop. 
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PLANNING. 


The Principles of Planning: An . Tri e for 
the use of Art hit if ts an l ot “Ts. B I rf / es, Mai I 
Architect, illustrated by eighty plans of ious types of 
buildings. 80. Lone . 1901. 2% 6s. net. Be. hi 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


By what means the general public can be 
induced to take a livelier interest in things archi- 
tectural is a problem which many have endeavoured 
to solve. ‘To attribute their indifference to the 
lack of artistic merit shown by too many of the 
buildings by whick they are surrounded is to 
credit them with a critical faculty which they do 
not possess. And it is to be feared that little 
improvement can be looked for in this respect 
until the study of architecture finds its place in 
the curriculum of a liberal education. Dut if the 
general public, for want of artistic training, are 
unable to understand, and consequently to appre- 
ciate, the merits of an elevation, they are at least 
more or less competent to criticise the arrange- 
ment of the plan of a building; and this because, 
in regard to the houses in which they live, or the 
buildings which they frequent for business, plea- 
sure, or worship, it requires comparatively little 
culture to perceive whether comfort and conveni- 
ence-—two of the fundamental qualities in 
successful planning—have been secured. It is 
of vital importance, therefore, for the credit of 
the profession, to see that no reasonable ground 
for dissatisfaction be given in these respects, and 
our students cannot be too strenuously urged to 
devote as much serious study to the art of plan- 
ning as they are wont to give to that of design 
and construction. The need for repeatedly 
emphasising this advice is evidenced by the 
failure in regard to their planning of so many 
buildings which, in other respects, possess un- 
doubted artistic excellence; and the student who 
applies himself zealously and patiently to this 
branch of design may be encouraged by the 
reflection that, even if he does not possess the 
genius necessary to become a master of the art, 
he will at any rate achieve considerable success, 
and deserves well of his generation, if he but avoids 
those errors which are so commonly met with. 

Any book which, like the one under considera- 
tion, assists the student in this branch of study 
deserves cordial welcome. Mr. Marks must be 
congratulated on haying schemed his work on 
decidedly original lines. It commences with a 
clear enunciation of the broad principles upon 
which all planning is based, and proceeds to 
apply those principles in detail to the various 
kinds of buildings which are encountered in 
ordinary practice. Of these there is scarcely any 
distinct variety which is not dealt with more or 
less fully, and, in regard to most of them, much 
useful information is given. But, like many 
other text-books which are addressed both to the 
student and to the practitioner, it has the defects 
of its merits. For the student it needs amplifi- 


cation, for the practitioner it requires condensation ; 
for both the addition of an appendix of tabulated 
data, arranged for easy reference, would be of 
considerable assistance. The book is copiously 
illustrated with plans of typical buildings to a 
sufticiently large scale to render them intelligible. 
‘or permission to reproduce these Mr. Marks is 
indebted to a variety of authors. This feeling of 
obligation probably accounts for his unwillingness 
to criticise them, and yet without criticism they 
lose their chief usefulness. As they are for the 
most part plans of executed buildings, they 
naturally give evidence of the difficulties and 
limitations under which, as with all work in 
practice, they were evolved. Unless put on his 
guard, the student might consider these models 
for imitation, even where no such difticulties 
exist. As has been said, the book possesses 
decided originality, and evidences much thought. 
If, when a new edition is called for, the oppor- 
tunity is taken to make it still more concise, and 
the suggested appendix of tabulated data is 
added, it should become a valuable book of refer- 
ence. HERBERT A. SATCHELL. 


LEGAL. 


Drains Necessary for Effectual Drainaze. 
MATTHEWS U. STRACHAN. 

This was a case stated by justices for the opinion of the 
High Court, which was heard before Mr. Justice Ridley 
and Mr. Justice Bighum in the King’s Bench Division on 
the 20th June. 

An information was laid by the respondent Strachan, as 
clerk to the Harrow Urban District Council, against the 
appellant for erecting a house in Lyon Road, Harrow, 
without constructing such covered drains thereto as on the 
report of the council’s surveyor appeared to the council 
necessary for the effectual drainage of such house, contrary 
to section 25 of the Public Health Act 1875. Two sewers 
have been laid by the council in Lyon Road North, within 
100 feet of the site of the house, one for the reception and 
conyeyance of surface water only, the other for the recep- 
tion and conveyance of sewage only. Before erecting the 
house the appellant ceposited plans of it in accordance 
with by-laws made under section 157 of the Public Health 
Act 1875. The couneil’s surveyor made a report to the 
council that the requirements for the etfectual drainage of 
the house were: (@) One main dra‘n of not less than 4 
inches internal diameter, for conveying sewage only, to be 

. connected to the council’s sewage sewer; (b) one 
main drain of not less than 4 inches internal diameter, for 
conveying surface water only, to be . . . connected to the 
council’s surface-water sewer. The council took into con- 
sideration and, after considerable discussion, passed a 
resolution approving the appellant’s plans, subject to the 
requirements contained in the above report as to the 
drainage of the house being carried out. Upon the follow- 
ing day the respondent wrote to the appellant enclosing a 
copy of the surveyor’s report and calling upon the appel- 
lant to lay the drains in accordance with that report. ‘The 
defendant did not lay two drains as required by the notice 
and report, but one only in the manner shown in his 
deposited plans. The council’s surveyor was called as a 
witness before the justices. He admitted that the drain 
laid by the appellant would have been perfectly effectual 
if there had been only one sewer in Lyon Road, and that 
his reason for reporting that separate drains ought to be 
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laid, one for sewage only and one for surface water, was 
that it was desirable, with a view of facilitating the ultimate 
disposal of sewage by the council, that sewage only should 
be discharged into the sewage sewer and surface water 
only into the surface-water sewer, and that there were 
separate sewers for sewage and for surface water in Lyon 
Road. The justices held that they had no power to ques- 
tion the reasonableness of the requirements for th: 
effectual drainage of the house, and convicted the appellant. 

Mr. A. F. Jenkin (Mr. R. A. M‘Call, K.C., with him) for the 
appellant ; Mr. $8. G. Lushington (Mr. A. Macmorran, K.C., 
with him) for the respondent. 

The Court held that the justices were wrong. Section 
25 of the Act empowered the local authority to take into 
consideration certain matters, and only certain matters, 
for the purpose of satisfying themselves whether the drain 
proposed was effectual for draining the house—viz. the 
size, material, level, and fall. If matters beyond the re- 
quirements of the section were asked for, it was in effect 
asking the owner of the house to subscribe to a general 
system of drainage. That was not the intention of the 
Act. The decision of the justices must be reversed. 

The Law Journal, from which the above report is 
quoted, commenting on this case, says that it is doubtful 
whether the local authority can validly make any by-laws 
to get over the effect of this decision; that the decision 
will be found a serious impediment to the construciion of 
effective modern systems of sewerage. 


Building used partly for Trade and partly as a 
Residence. 
DICKSEE U. HOSKINS, 

This was an appeal from the judgment of a Divisional 
Court (the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. Justice Lawrance) 
on a special case stated by a metropolitan police magis- 
trate on allowing an appeal under the London Building 
Act, 1894, from a notice of objection to a proposed build- 
ing served by the appellant, who was a district surveyoi 
under the Act, upon the respondent, who was a builder. 
The appeal came before the Court of Appeal (the Mastei 
of the Rolls, Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, and Lord 
Justice Stirling) on the Sth July. The case before the 
magistrate is reported in the present volume, at p. 48; and 
in the Divisional Court, at p. 332. The question was 
whether the proposed building was one to which section 
74, subsection 2, of the London Building Act applied. 
That subsection provides as follows :—‘ In every building 
exceeding ten squares in area used in part for purposes of 
trade or manufacture and in part as a dwelling-house the 
part used for purposes of trade or manufacture shall be 
separated from the part used as a dwelling-house by walls 
and floors constructed of fire-resisting materials.” The 
proposed building was the re-erection of a licensed beer- 
house on the site of an old beerhouse called the Hors: 
Shoe. It would, when built, exceed ten squares in area, 
and was intended to contain—in the basement, beer and 
wine cellars; on the ground floor, a bar, publie lobby, 
saloon bar, private bar, parlour, and a public room ; on the 
first floor, a sitting room, three bed rooms, and a kitchen; 
and on the top floor, attics. It was intended to be licensed 
and used for the sale of wine and beer to be consumed on 
or off the premises under the Beerhouse Act 1830, and the 
Refreshment-House Act 1860. The trade of the beerhouss 
was to be carried on on the basement and ground floor, 
and the licensee and his family were to reside in the uppei 
floors of the building. The whole of the building was to 
be covered by the justices’ certificate and Excise licence. 
The floors separating the ground floor from the first tloo 
and the staircase leading to the first floor were not intended 
to be constructed of fire-resisting materials, and the learned 
magistrate found that, if subsection 2 of section 74 of the 
London Building Act applied to the building, the pro 
visions of that section would be contravened. The learned 
magistrate also found as a fact that the basement and 
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eround floor of the building were intended to be used fo: 
the purposes of the trade of a beerhouse, and that the part 
above the ground floor was intended to be used as a 
house for the licensed occupier, but held that the 
case was governed by the decision in Carritt v. Godso) 
(JournaL R.I.B.A., Vol. VI. [1599), p. 460), and allowed 
the appe al and overruled the objection of the district sur 
veyor. The district surveyor appealed to the Divisional 
Court, and they dismissed the appeal. He now appealed 
to the Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Avory, K.C., and Mr. Rowsell for the appellant ; 
Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. Craies for the respondent. 

he Master of the Rolls said that, personally, he did 
not agree with the findings of fact found by the learned 
magistrate, but he was bound by them. The magistrate 
seemed to him to be inconsistent in finding as he had done 
and also holding that the case was governed by Carvrift 
But, accepting the findings, it followed of 
necessity that the appeal must be allowed. 

Lord Vaughan Williams said he concurred re- 
luctantly. 

Lord J 


we Ling 


v. Gods 
Justice 


stice Stirling also concurred. 
Building Line. 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELLIS. 
On the 12th July Mr. R. Cunningham Glen, before Mr. 
Darling and Mr. Justice VPhillimore in the King’ 
Bench Division, moved on behalf of Mr. James Ellis foi 
an order calling upon Mr. d’Eyncourt, the Metropolitan 
police magistrate, to show cause why he should not stat: 
a case for the opinion of the King’s Bench Division. 
summonses had been issued by the London County Council 
against Mr. Ellis under the London Building Act 1894, foi 
a building beyond the general line of buildings. 
. Ellis had an old building at the place in question, and 
he proceeded to erect two other buildings, but objection 
iken that if he erected them as a separate structure 
he would be contravening the Act by building beyond the 
He then made what amounted to an exten 
sion of the old building, but the magistrate found that 
there were really two buildings, and he ordered the demo- 
lition of the new one. If it was an extension of the old 
building its erection did not contravene the London Build 
ing Act. The magistrate held that the point was 
frivolous one, and he refused to state a case, but counsel 
submitted that it was not, and that the magistrate should 
be ordered to do so. 

Mr. Justice Darling said that there must be no rule. 
The applicant was the owner of an old building, and at 
the place in question there was a building line. He tried 
to put up some new shops to the right of the old building 
on a vacant piece of ground, but it was pointed out that, 
if he did so, he would get beyond the building line. He 
discontinued that, and then proceeded by beginning at 
the old building, and he attached the new building to the 
old and said that he was laterally extending the old 
building. The magistrate decided against the builder, 
and declined to state a case on the ground that the point 
that this was only an exten ion was frivolous. His Lord- 
ship thought it i legal sense, and it was also 
frivolou in fact it was comic. 

Mr. Justice Phillimore concurred. 

The matter being taken to the Court of \ppeal was 
heard by the Master of the Rolls, Lord Justice Vaughan 
Williams, and Lord Justice Stirling on the 15th July. Ths 
Master of the Rolls said : The matter is of great importanc« 
to Mr. Ellis because it involves the pulling down of a build- 
ing which has been erected. For this think 
that a rule nisi should be ¢ ranted calling upon the mais 
trate to show cause why he should not state a case for the 
opinion of the High Court. But we do not say whethe1 
the points intended to be raised are or are not 
When the rule comes on for argument it will be open to 
the other side to show that the points are frivolous. 
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RIGHTS AS TO SEWAGE.—PART IL* 


By ALGernon B er, Barrister-at-law (Newcastle-on-Tyne). 


YEVEN CONDITIONS AS TO Homi SEWERS 
S —Section 21 of the Public Health Act, 


which gives the right of emptying drainag 





into your own local authority’s sewers, runs as 
follows :—‘“ The owner or occupier of any pre- 
mises within the district of a local authority 
shall be entitled to cause his drains to empty 
into the sewers of that authority’? on thr 
conditions. ‘‘ Premises’? may by section 4 be a 
pigsty or a park; see note (/) in Part Ll. 
p- 879, and note (a). Observe the word * local 
authority,” which comprises urban and rural 
authorities, and the word “drains,” which do 
not include sewers. The conditions to connecting 
are :— 

(1) Such notice as the local authority may 
require. 

(2) Compliance with its regulations as to con 


necting drain with sewer. 


(3) Compliance with the orders of its delegate 


as to connecting drain with sewer. 
Under the general law there will b 
conditions :— 
(4) Not to commit nuisance. 
(5) Not to trespass. 
Also, if the sewer of the local authority is 


fouling a watercourse so as to contravene th 
Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, there will under 
section 3 of that Act be another, vi 

(6) The sanction of the local authoriiy. 

And lastly, if we have a new hou see (q), first 
part of lecture) a hundred or m feet from 
sewer in an urban district, there may be another, 
V1%.: 


(7) That in certain circumstances to be detailed 
in my next lecture (‘‘ Duties: Penal Method’) we 
can only connect with a sewer if not commanded 
to do otherwise (sections 23 and 25). 

Notice.——I regret to have to say that the notice 


required by the local authority may be unreason- 
ably long; reasonable shortness is not implied 
in construing an enactment requiring notice. 
It has been held that by-laws to an effect simila 
to this section would have the result of delaying a 
builder for an unconscionable length of time, and 
so, I presume, would this section—J? uc v. 
Sunderland, Veitch v. Newcast . Tf the 


authority do specify the length of notice they 
require, this might perhaps amount to an und 

taking either that their official will come and 
give orders on its expiration, or that, if he does 
not, you may without fear proceed with your con- 


For Part I. see pp. 369 ; n Sth June. Then 


two further 


nections. (See A.-G. v. Hatch, and cases as to 
delay in prescribing building lines.) If no notice 
is specified, then I presume that you need give none. 

Regulations and Orders.‘ iegulations ” is a 
wide word,and will include not only local and other 
Acts and by-laws (if any), but also various informal 
but written rules laid down generally for the 
district (section 188). The regulations above 
mentioned, whatever they are, include those only 
which relate to communications with sewers—e.4., 
a direction as to the mode in which to insert the 
pipe into a brick sewer, and the method of 
damming up a pipe-sewer so as to interpose a 
new joint. Or they may forbid us to take a 
joint out of the sewer pipe, or instruct us not to 
point our drain pipe against the flow, or prescribe 
to a reasonable extent the size of the aper- 
t 


ive of our drain; but they should consist solely 
of rules suited to the general requirements of 


the district as to modes of coupling drain and 
sewer. The informal regulations can attach no 
extra penalty. They must be made, and the orders 
given, with the bonid-side object of preventing 
the householder, who desires to empty his 
drains into the authority’s system, from creating 
« nuisance, and from damaging the sewer, or 
impeding its action by his method of connect- 
ing, and the authority must not by this means 
attempt to get collateral advantages, or to levy 
blackmail (22. v. Greenwich). (Compare the 
famous telephone case in London, when the City 
Council tried to make a better service a condition 
of wayleave for wires.) Any regulation, not being 
part of a statute, and any order, if thus improperly 
made, would be void and could be disregarded. Any 
informal regulation, therefore, which was framed 
in order to prevent you from connecting a second 
house with some drain, and thus turning it into a 
sewer, would be wltra vires. Invalid also would be 
a regulation stipulating what sewer you were to 
use, except in this last case, where, in order to get 
to a sewer, you would have to cut up the surface 
of an authority’s street or road, and less damage 
would be caused by your excavations if you obeyed 
the council. This last right of directing the drain- 
owner's route arises not under section 21, but under 
the Common Law, which, as we shall seelater, when 
discussing “ trespass,’’ subjects to conditions his 
implied rights to cut up the surface in order to 
connect with the sewer. If the regulations are 
made with the proper objects as indicated above, 
they cannot be questioned before the justices. 


ites to the present Part will be found on pp. 438-9 infra. 
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RIGHTS AS 

You have a right of appeal against these re- 
gulations and orders to the Local Government 
Board, under section 268, if the authority go so 
far as to disconnect you under section 21 ; but the 
appeal must be sent in within twenty-one days 
from the time that the Council cut off the 
drain (see R.v. Local Government Board). 

The authority may give us much trouble with 
regulations or orders, but cannot forbid us to connect 
at all. It is theirs to say how, but not theirs to 
say whether or no, except where their sewer con- 
travenes the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act. A 
power to regulate doesnot includea power to forbid, 
as we see from Brown v. Lyre, a case as to 
pleasure boats in Council parks. In Ainley vy. 


s0 


Kirkheaton and Molloy v. Gray, and also in 
Brown vy. Dunstable, 1899, 2 Ch. 878, it was 
declared that the right to connect was an 


absolute right. The old repealed Public Health 
Act of 1848 (section 47) did indeed require con- 
sent in all cases, but the present Act carefully 
omits to do so. 

Penalty, Disconnection, and Expenses. —Tlic pun- 
ishment for failing to give the notice required by 
the local authority, or for disobeying its regulations 
or orders, is disconnecticn at the drain-owner’s 
expense and a penalty, expenses and penalty being 
recoverable before justices of the peace or in the 
County Court. I think, however, that the local 
authority, before demolishing your connection, 
should give you notice and hear your side of the 
question; but observe that on receiving such 
notice you must lose no time in demanding to be 
heard. (Coopery. Wandsworth, A.-G. v. Ho per, 
Gill v. Bright, 42 J. [P., 401, Chambers’ Diges?, 
sub “ Discretion.”’) The Council must take pro- 
ceedings to recover penalty and expenses within 
six months (whether claimed summarily or in the 
County Court), or they will be barred; but by 
declaring the expenses to be private improvement 
expenses they charge these but not the penalty 
on your premises and can recover them within 
twelve years. As to disconnection, that power 
is not lost until twenty years’ user has given 
you a prescriptive right. The local authority 
do not lose their powers by wiiver, acquiescence, 
or by what equity calls “standing by,” for they 
cannot dispense with the law of the land, and 
their orders and reculations, having once been 
validly given and made, have the force of law. 
Kixcept as above stated, they cannot discon- 
nect you, for it would be very dangerous to the 


public health if they could do so (.1.-G. v. -lelon, 
A.-G. v. Clerkenwell, and especially .1.-G. v. 
Dorking), (and see remarks preceding ‘‘Com- 


plaints of Insufticient Sewers ”’ in Part ITT.) 

No Nuisance.—The fourth condition is imposed 
by the General Law. The connection must not 
create a nuisance. It must not be attended with 
pollution of air or pollution of water—(r), and 
note (w) to Part I. post, addenda “ Fisheries.”’ As to 
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Water Companies, see 10 & 11 Vict. ¢. 17, s. 61. 
If, e.g., one is putting a fresh joint into the sewerso 
as to fix the drain into an elbow, it may be hard to 
avoid creating some smell or temporarily choking 
the sewer, but one would not be liable for un- 
avoidable nuisance (Volloy v. Gray, 24 L.R., 
Irish, at p. 281.) Otherwise the 21st section, 
at least as regards pipe sewers, would be a dead 
letter. The drain-owner is, at any rate, not re- 
sponsible for the conduct of his sewage after it 
has legally—ic. after conditions 1--3, if applic- 
(see (wv) in Part I.), are obeyed (Molloy 
j, p. 258, per Andrews)—passed into the 
but he would be liable where, 
its sanction not having been obtained, he is 
helping the Council to contravene the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act. Do not forget, when 
taking up the road, to light the holes and heaps 
at night, as required by the Towns Improvement 
Clauses Act incorporated in the Public Health 
Act, or to restore the road when connection has 
been duly made (c). 

No Trespass.— Another condition on which the 
drain-owner empties into the sewer is, that he do 
not trespass. Suppose a street ((/) or road inter- 
venes, then if he is a frontager he himself may 
own as far across as the centre line of that part 
of the street which runs parallel with his property, 
and the sewer may be on his half (77 White’s 
Charities, 1898 1 Ch., 659; MWicklethwaite v. 
Ni wy, 38 Ch., 133; and see Dart, ed. 6, Ven- 
) and Pu chasers, 112, 602) (@, J). But evell 
if this is not so he could, as having an implied 
right of way under section 21, defy the person 
who had the freehold (vy, f/) in the intervening 
soil of the highway where it was a street (d), 
and possibly where it was a road, separate public 
footway, or bridle-path (main roads I deal with 
below), for otherwise the beneficial character of the 
section would be very much impaired (q). 

But there are others to be considered beside the 
frecholders. The streets are vested in the local 
authority, but on the above principle (y) the drain 
owner can as against the authority excavate these 
in order to connect with its sewer. He would have 
also the same right as to roads, for there is an 
absolute right to connect with a sewer, and he 
could complain under section 299, or by analogous 
methods detailed later (see “ Complaints of In- 
sufficient Sewers’? in Part III.), if the local 
authority did not sanction his connection. But 
what about the passers-by? Can they forbid 
him to make his trenches in the street? Clearly 
not, if the object of making the trench is the 
exercise of his statutory rights under section 21 
of the Public Health Act. (Hdyware v. Warrow 

ras Company, L.R. 10 Q.B. 92, Hawkins vy. 
J. P., 662.) 


able 
Vv. Grail 
Council's sewers ; 


af 


or 


Robinson, 37 

Suppose, however, that the roads are min 
roads vested in the County Council. Here we 
must draw distinctions, for before the Lozal 
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Government Act of 1888 confided these roads to 
County Councils parts of them which ran 
through urban districts were under urban sanitary 
authorities, and rights to excavate in order to 
attain a sewer were implied against such authori- 





ties; but this was not the case as regarded those 
parts of them which ran through rural districts, 
for these were not under rural authorities, but 
under various quaint bodies, whom we will not 
call “insanitary,’’ but who at any rate had no 
sanitary duties, and against whom no rights to 
excavate were implied by Section 21. As regards 
those portions of a main road which lay through 
a district which was urban before the Act of 1888, 
the County Council took these over from the urban 


authority subject to the rights of drain-owners 
against such authority. Therefore, unl 
(y) a road with an unwilling freeholder stands in 
the way, we should, I think, be free to excavate. 
In the case of other portions (unless the County 
Council is also the sanitary authority, as in a 
county borough), we must obtain it 
these were handed over unburdened by sanitary 


ss perhaps 


un s leave, as 


obligations, and against County Council itself, 
unless it is also a sanitary authority, we have 
no sanitary rights. For its duties are confined 
to reporting as to the sanitary state of the 
neighbourhood, or, if it likes, in enforcine the 
performance of the sanitary duties of others, but 
do not, I think, comprise the duty of not obstruct- 
ine aecess to sewers. 

Now we come to pu C4 CS. If the district 


] 


or town authority is the freeholder, I think that 
in reasonable cases one could insist on excavating 


But if it is not, the freeholder’s leave must be 


sought. If the Council has merely a right to use 
the park, then the sanction of the leaseholder, if 
there is one, as well as of the freeholder, must be 
obtained. Persons having rights of herbage in 
the park would, subject to any special agreement 
between the latter and any person who was 
entitled to object to the excavations, have no 


right to complain of the 
(see cases as to Rights of C rs in Wastes of 
Manors). -1 County or Par ( Park: (in 
the former case where the ( s not the 
sanitary authority) stands on a different basis 
from an authority's park, and the sanction of its 
guardian Council must be obtained, whatever in 
terest it hold in the park. 

of all other persons interest 


1 if one acted reasonably 
ommone 





. 
ounty Counell 


Of course, the sanction 
lin such a park must 


also be procured, except that a herbager, subject 
to any special agreement as aforesaid, could not 
complain unless one acted unreasonably. 

Lastly, we come to private roads, lands, Xc., 
and here the position may be very awkward, as 
the statute gives the drain-owner no right to 
excavate such property in order lay his drain 


54 J. P.. 185). 
that the | 


iC 
d did not 


(Balhard vy. City C 3S 
He might also possibly find 
waste between him and the roa 


roadsi¢ 


belong 
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to him, and also that the public had no rights 
over it (2), so that it was in fact private land. 

Thus, to sum up, as regards frecholders, we 
see that where there intervenes a part of a main 
road vested in a non-sanitary County Council, and 
which before the Local Government Act 1888 
ran through a then rural district, also where 
public parks of which a district, town, or city 
council has not the freehold, and, finally, where 
private property bars the way to the sewer, the 
drain-owner has no right to excavate without the 
leave of the freeholders whose property intervenes, 
and of any other parties interested in it, herbagers 
usually being excepted. This is perhaps (y) the 
case also with regard to district council roads not 
being streets (d), when, as might happen (ec), the 
person wishing to reach the sewer is not the 
owner of that area of the road which must be 
excavated if the sewer is to be attained. 

We see also that, as ayainst local authorities, 
section 21 gives the dr.in-owner the implied 
statutory right to cut up district property such 
as streets with their pavements, and also in this 
case undoubtedly roads with the footways at their 
sides, and also separate footpaths and bridle-paths 
and the freehold parks of local authorities, and 
implies the like rights against County Councils as 
to main roads which before the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888 had, under the Public Health 
Act, vested in urban sanitary authorities. 

There are, however, certain conditions to the 
right thus to excavate. Our client must take any 
reasonable route prescribed (i) by the District or 
County Council which has control of the way, or, 
if none is prescribed, must select that which would 
cause least inconvenience to the public. As a 
matter of prudence it might be well to ascertain 
the wishes of the Council in this respect, so that 
it could not afterwards complain. Subject to 
this he could choose, and, on the other hand, 
a Council conld not impose upon him a further 
instead of a nearer sewer, or vice versa. 

Moreover, if the drain-owner is not the free- 
holder of that portion of road or street which 
intervenes, the freeholder’s reasonable directions 
as to his route, so far as they do not clash with 
the Council’s, be it District or County Council, 
must be obeyed. In the case of all these streets 
and roads we might find that they were em- 
banked in such a manner that we could reach a 
sewer without, at least materially, disturbing the 
surface. In such a case, if the owner of the drain 
were himself the freeholder, or if the latter were 
friendly, he would hold a very strong position 
against all councils, even against County Councils 
in quondam rural main roads. 

[need hardly remind you that you must not 
commit nuisance or cause unnecessary incon- 
venrence. 


Remember, further, after dark to fence 
and light, and when you have laid the drain to 
fill up the hole. 


Do not open too much of the 
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road at a time (Edyware vy. Harrow Gas Com- 
pany). 

Private land, as we have already seen, is 
not subject to any implied right to excavate 
(Balhard vy. City Commissioners). What, then, 
are we to do in the cases above mentioned, where 
County Councils or freeholders of streets or roads, 
or where landowners obstruct our connection ? 
I trust that the remarks which follow may afford 
some solution to this difficulty. 

Compulsory Access.— We can gain access for our 
conduit across the property of bodies or individuals 
by three methods: private negotiation, compulsory 
access or entry without purchase under section 16, 
and compulsory purchase. ‘The first method is 
the best. Suppose, however, that those entitled 
to prevent us raise objections, we must try other 
methods. 

The second method, compulsory access—that is, 
the carrying by the authority of a sewer across 
property which it has not bought—is available only 
if we can by some means supply or promise 
sewage from two sets of premises, and if also the 
local authority is agreeable, i.e. we must ‘ produce 
a sewer.’’ In the case of intervening land there 
are additional restrictions. 

The sixteenth section of the Public Health Act 
reads thus: ‘Any local” (that is, urban or 
rural) ‘ authority may carry” (7.c. make) “ any 
sewer (;) through, across, or under any turnpike 
road, or any street or place laid out as or intended 
for a street or under any cellar or vault 
which may be under the pavement or carriage- 
way of any street . and, after giving reasonable 
notice in writing to the owner or occupier (if on 
the report of the Surveyor it ’’—that is to say, the 
entry on the lands (/:)—“ appears necessary), into, 
through, or under any lands whatsoever within 
their district.”” 1 omit the rest of the section, 
which deals with property outside their district. 

How to Produce a Sewer (sve notes to Part L, 
p. 380, s, w).Unless the sewer to be ‘ carried ”’ 
is a continuation of another “ sewer,”’ or is likely 
to be used for the sewage of more than one set of 
premises (which I will call ‘double sewage’’), it 
would, even though carried or made by the local 
authority, be only a “drain.’’ There may be 
three possible cases, which I will call Present, 
Past, and Future Double Sewage. 

(i.) Where present double sewage (see p. 380, 1) 
is flowing and ready to be taken across the inter- 
vening property. In such a case, plainly the 
authority’s continuation across such property will 
be a sewer, and of course will be the sewer of the 
Council which made it. The sewer which pours 
into this sewer may have vested in our authority 
or in a neighbouring authority, or in the building 
owner or anyone else as ‘own profit.”’ Thus, let 
AB be our land and also a sewer, BC be a private 
road, and CD private lands, and let BD be the 
sewer carried across these. Then AB may be 
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anybody’s sewer, but BD will be the sewer of the 
authority which carried it across. 

(ii.) Past double sewage, where double sewage 
has flowed and has vested AB in our own or the 
adjacent local authority, and has ceased to flow, 
only one house now using the sewer AB. Then, 
even if double sewage ceases to flow, BD could be 
carried across under the section, for AB will still 
continue to be a sewer (Beckenham U.D.C. case, 
1896, J.P.) (see (t) p. 380 in Part I.); and I 
should think that BD, as a prolongation of it, 
would also be a “‘sewer.’’ Of course CD, to be 
carried over the lands, must in the surveyor’s 
opinion be “ necessary ;”’ but then it might be so, 
e.g. Where the one house which continued to use 
AB was a vast hospital or school, or the inter- 
vening land a thin strip. 

(iii.) Future double sewage: where no sewage 
has yet flowed, but there is a good prospect of 
sewage doing so. 

In (i.) and (ii.) we must provide the double 
sewage or find friends to help us. In (ii.) the 
sewer must not be one made for our “ own profit,” 
but must vest in an authority (see ante). It would 
be wiser to wait until the sewer is carried before 
uniting the premises from which the double sewage 
flowed. In (iii.) we must promise the double 
sewage so as to allow the authority to “intend” 
a sewer (see “ Sewers, History and Purpose Test,”’ 
p. 377, col. 1). 

First, we provide this double sewage. In what 
cases shall we be doing so? To actually suggest 
that we should plan all kinds of building operations 
with this object would be to propose imitating 
Lamb’s Chinaman, who burnt down the house to 
roast the pig, and might also lay one open to the 
imputation of suggesting finesse, a vice for which 
Judges have a very keen eye, being well versed in 
the art of brushing aside colourable cobwebs. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that the sewage 
difficulty often becomes extremely acute, and may 
frequently be worthy of considerable sacrifices, 
and that other advantages beside facilities for 
compulsory access may accrue from it (wu, p. 880, 
Part I.). Further, the suggestions which follow 
are thrown out, not that they should be adopted 
solely on sanitary grounds, but rather that when 
you are of two minds as to what course to adopt 
you may know which would have the advantage of 
enabling the building owner to secure the best 
drainage, an object the attainment of which is not 
only a necessity to him but a duty to his children, 
his servants, his possible tenants or purchasers, 
and to the inhabitants at large. Our conspiracy, 
if conspiracy there be, will be an intrigue with the 
legislature to carry out its beneficent intentions, 
which, owing to its imperfect language, too often 
miscarry. 
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In what cases will there be this sewage from 
two sets of premises? (See ‘ Sewer,”’ ‘ Source 
Test,” p. 373, Part I.) Well, if neighbour Jones, 
who has a house which previously drained else- 
where, desires to drain into our drain, then, as 
soon as he does so, the double dirty waters could 
go hand in hand througii the enemy’s country in 
the name (and the sewer) of the local authority. 


We would, however, have to wait till Jones’s 
sewage had arrived, and when it did come it 


would be rather de trop, as time might be re- 
quired to carry the Council’s new-made sewer 
over the objector’s property. 








Perhaps, however, our house might not be yet 
ready for residence, but there might be a basin 
there or in the builder’s shanty in which (a most 
likely occurrence) the workmen might wash 


their hands; or other sanitary accommodation 
(as is usual) might be provided for the sons of 
toil and have a drain attached. If this were so 
the soapy water, «c., flowing from our house or 
)} in Part L., 


from the sanitary apparatus (see 

p- 879), together with Jones’s, would make a 
“sewer.” In such a case we could, with th 
goodwill of the Council, and (if necessary) of the 


surveyor, get the authority to continue the sewer 
across the intervening premises, and see it joined 
with the main sewer before the house was ready 
for residence. 

Perhaps, to suppose another case, Smith is 
building a house next to the mansion we 
planning, or perhaps we wish to have a neighbour 
to summon in case of fire, and accordingly put up 
another house to keep us company. 

Or it might suit our convenience to put upa 
gardener’s lodge, instead of another villa (pp. 873 
375). If you do this and wish to have double 
sewage (these cautions apply to whatever addi 
tional house is put up), take care that in order to 


are 


get from his cottage to the mansion the gardener 
cannot get under, or over, or through the dividing 
hedge. He must be forced to cross by a road 


which the public use, or which, at any rate, does 
not belong to the building owner. If a road used 
by the public actually runs between house and 
cottage, then this (though inconvenient) will sever 
them still more certainly and make their common 
drain a sewer. Also give the gardener a coalhole 
and ashpit to himself, so that he need not make 
use of his master’s. If possible, he should take 
the cottage from month to month or longer, and 
pay rent, as this will have a severing effect. He 
would, though a servant, be held to be a bondd-ficki 
tenant even if he paid no rent, as he could have 
acted as gardener though living elsewhere (sec 
p. 375 (4) and (0) p. 880). The gardener’s plot 
should be for his own use, and not be the kitchen 


) » 


garden for the mansion (p. 875 (3)). 

Again, a humbler building may serve our pur 
pose, for the word premises in section 21 is a very 
wide word (see (d) p. 379). 


Thus it is a frequent 
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practice for the sake of economy to let off for 
srazing a portion of the land where building 
operations are being carried on. In order to 
sever properly, there should be a real letting to 
tenants of the land and not, I think, of a mere 
eatage. Further, not only would it be more con- 
venient for all parties to fence off the building 
from the grazing portion, and thus prevent the 
cows from walking up the scaffold planks, but this 
would contribute to a severance of the premises ; 
for this purpose there should be no gap or gate 
between them. Dut severance without sewage is 
of no use. So there must be a drained cowbyre, 
manure heap, or pigsty in the portion let off; and 
two separate premises, be they cowbyres or pig- 
sties, or be they the house and a cowbyre, or 
whatever they be, must unite in running sewage 
through a common channel or pipe. 

I seem to hear our common-sense friends laugh, 
and ask if dignified councillors are to make a sewer 
for two cows because owned by different persons. 
But even the humblest can breed disease, and it is 
wise of Parliament to give Councils the powers over 
the sewage that drains the humble byre as well 
as over the washings of some dainty dish or the 
suds of Parisian soap. Our friends may 
rest assured that if sewage accommodation for the 
cows would be an extravagance, the Council will 
not, and cannot be forced to afford it. 

You will thus have supplied double sewage, and, 
if your sewer is an “own profit’’ one, must con- 
tinue to do so; but if the conduit has become a 
sewer and also vested in a local authority, it can 
never (as we see from the cases of Beckenham 
U.D.C. and of St. Leonard’s Vestry, both decided 
in 1896) be divested (see (¢), p. 880). The 
authority will for ever have the power of con- 
tinuing it by compulsory access, and they must 
clean and repair (see (0), p. 380). If, therefore, 
you wish to knock your villa and the next into 
one house, or, say, to put up a private gate into 
the gardener’s premises, or to close to the public 
the road which divides up or constitutes the sole 
means of access between the two sets of premises, 
and on which the public are perhaps merely 
trespassers, or if you desire to give notice to the 
tenants or to take over the pigsties, or in any other 
way to unite the premises, you can do so freely, 
for, when vested in an authority, ‘once a sewer 
always a sewer’ (/); and in this case, though only 
one house used the pipe, it would still be possible 
for the local authority to say to the intervening 
owner that the original prelude, the first half, 
is a vested sewer, and such, therefore, will be the 
second half, the sequel which is being carried 
across. It would, however, be better to wait until 
the sewer is continued through any intervening 
property before uniting the premises. 

So much, then, for double sewage in the present 
and past. Now we consider the promise of double 

U In other words, we must 


some 


( Wife the future, 
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persuade the authority that some such events as 
I depicted before are likely to happen, so as to 
produce two sets of premises and a meeting of 
their dirty waters, or we must show that round 
our house lie hidden the germs of a small city, as 
would happen if a pit was being opened, but not, 
I ween, if coal was only being bored for (at least 
not in Kent). Perhaps the fact that a new station 
was being put near our house, or that not far off 
the land had been bought by the builder from 
Wales, or several of these events taken together, 
would give them power honestly to “intend” a 
sewer (see ‘ History and Purpose Test,’ p. 376, 
col. 2). This is mere suggestion; all that the 
cases say is that an intended sewer, i.e. a conduit 
made by a local authority that it may receive 
double sewage, bears the title of ‘“‘sewer’’ even 
before the double sewage anoints it (Beckenhan 
U.D.C.). (See “ Sewer,” last reference and anti- 
quity test, p. 377, col. 1.) 

The disadvantage of this method of sewerising 
by promise is, that the Council might put its 
finger to its nose and make other gestures at once 
complimenting your cleverness and its own per- 
spicacity. 

On the other hand, the fact that two sets of 
sewage premises would be ready by the time the 
sewer was duly carried across and ready for use 
would constitute a weighty argument for contend- 
ing that the conduit so carried was a “ sewer.”’ 
The great advantage of thus taking time by the 
forelock and preventing nuisance rather than 
causing it is obvious. Jy the time the piano was 
in and the lace curtains were up, there would be a 
complete system of sewage awaiting the united 
message to the sea. (See (/) and Lf. v. Tynemouth, 
post,“ Complaints of Insufticient Sewers,” in Part 
III.) 

In all these cases, whether you or your authority 
make the sewer, the utmost bona fides should be 
observed, for the law leans against holding a 
conduit to be a sewer. It is true that the ground 
of this leaning is consideration for the poor 
ratepayers ; but then one inevitable effect of 
‘“ sewerising ’’ a conduit would be to burden them 
as well as to silence intermediate owners. 

We will now suppose that circumstances have 
so favoured you that the sewer to be carried over 
intervening land can honestly be called a “sewer,”’ 
and thus enable the authority to exercise their 
powers of compulsory access. 

You have next, or rather first, either to persuade 
or to put pressure on the authority to act (with 
your powers of putting on this pressure I will deal 
in Part III.). In persuading them, you can explain 
that they need not buy the property ; but I doubt if 
it would be safe to offer to indemnify them against 
compensation under section 308, as the objector 
might say that you were buying their consent. 
I have shown how double sewage produced or 
promised will enable them to act, but much 
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sewage may be required to persuade them to do 
SO. 

Surveyor (as to Lands).—If it is land that you 
wish the sewer to cross as opposed to the roads, 
&e., and to the vaults, «c., specified in section 16, 
then it will be further requisite to persuade the 
surveyor that it is ‘“ necessary ’’—1.e. most con- 
venient for the carrying on by the local authority 
of its public duties as to sanitation—that the 
sewer should cross the land. That is the definition 
of the word “ necessary,’’ as given by the Courts, 
but we might safely define “ necessary ’’ as mean- 
ing “worth while.” The surveyor has a dis- 
cretion. I think that the publhe duties of the 
local authority as to sanitation may, if expense be 
not disproportionately great, make it “ necessary ”’ 
to take the sewer across land, even though but a 
handful of individuals require the accommodation. 

We might have a more uphill task with the 
surveyor where our grounds for moving the 
Council were not the present existence of sewage, 
but rather its probability in future. The surveyor 
could hardly report necessity unless premises 
capable of holding sufficient individuals to out- 
weigh the expense of carrying the sewer were 
constructed, or would probably be completed in 
the time it would take to carry the sewer. 

"here are, then, three superficial tests, which 
he should not impose upon himself in reporting 
as to “necessity.” He should not say “No 
necessity where only a few individuals are in- 
volved,”’ for the feet of sewer to be carried mighi 
be proportionately few. He should not say 
“ Access is not necessary where there is only one 
set of premises,” for that set might be sufficiently 
important—might be our new Infirmary. Not for 
him the quibbles as to “sewer or no sewer.” It 
is not jis business whether we have produced a 
sewer or not. He speaks as to necessity, not as 
to legal possibility. Of course this isa sine qua 
non, but he is not the judge. But then, as we 
shall see, even if he do act improperly, the drain- 
owner is in most cases helpless. Lastly, he should 
not think it necessary to wait until the premises 
are occupied (/), or perhaps even until they are 
complete, before he reports that compulsory access 
is “necessary,” for the sewer would take time to 
carry, and he would have no right to enforce on 
you an interval of inconvenience. ‘ Prevention 
is better than cure.” 

If he acted on any of these three rules he would 
be clogging his discretion and acting with pre- 
judice, and therefore improperly. 

Where, but for the carrying of the sewer over 
lands, the sewers would be insufficient under sec- 
tion 15 (see “‘ Complaints of Insufficient Sewers,” 
Part II1.), it is clear that the surveyor should 
report necessity. If the surveyor acted improperly 
against the landowner, the latter could upset his 
decision, but not, it seems, after the sewage had 
flowed through the “carried sewer” (Hutchings 
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Vv. Seaford, Loc. Gov. Journal, 1898, 736, Novem 
ber 13). The drain-owner, however, could 
not, as we shall see, make him do his duty. 
All that the above means is that the surveyor, 
in doing as above prescribed, would be protected 
from the landowner. If the surveyor reports 
that compulsory access is not necessary, even 
though he exercises his discretion improperly, the 
sewer cannot be forced across the land until 
a new surveyor prophesies smooth things. Sup- 
pose his report were upset by the Courts, the 
latter could only erase his writing —they could not 
guide his hand; and in this case the absence of a 
report is as fatal as the existence of a hostile one, 
for a report is a sing que Perhaps you 
would cancel the surveyor himself. But to dismiss 
the old surveyor, unless on other good grounds, 
would lead to severe criticism, and, where the 
Local Government Board paid part of his salary, 
could not be done without its sanction; while 
the report of his successor might be open to sus- 
picion as having been made under duress. In 
the case of a rural Council it might be easier to 
obtain a new report, as the surveyor of such a 
Council, being only an acting surveyor, might be 
one man one day, and another the next. Even if 
you put pressure on the Council by complaint 
under section 299 to the Local Government 
Board, that deus ex machind could not force a 
surveyor to report favourably nor dismiss him. 
Mr. Walter Long may muzzle the Council, but 
he cannot muzzle the surveyor. 

My remarks as to the surveyor’s report are 
largely founded on Lewis v. Weston-super-Mayre, 
where the judge said that the word “ necessary ”’ 
does not mean that it is physically impossible to 
do otherwise, and defined ‘necessary’? as mean- 
ing “necessary for the efficient discharge of the 
authority's duty in the way which is most con 
venient for the benefit of the public.” “If,” said 
the judge, ‘the sewage can be more efficiently 
removed by Jaying the sewers under private land, 
it seems reasonable that the authority should 
have power to adopt such a course.’ As to the 
surveyor’s discretion, the judge said: “ If the Court 
finds that the surveyor bas exercised his judgment 
and come to a conclusion in good faith, the Court 
ought not to interfere.’’ This, | may say, is not 
the whole law as to discretion; for to protect the 
report against the landowner something more than 
bona fides is necessary—viz. relevance, absence of 
whim and prejudice, and freedom from duress. 
The pipes which in this case it was sought to 
carry across the land were water-mains, and the 
person who wished to upset the report was the 
owner of the intervening land. 

As to the meaningof the judge’s expression, 
“the benefit of the public,’ we must all admit that 
the sanitation of one house is a matter of public 
importance (¢) (/i1.) The “ Public’? Health Act 
admits the surveyor into the remotest recesses of 
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the most isolated house, for the most secluded 
microbe may lead to an epidemic. The surveyor, 
therefore, has, as already stated, no right to report 
against compulsory access simply because few 
persons are involved, though, of course, the greater 
the expenditure threatened the greater must be the 
number of individuals to be benefited. 

As to the word “surveyor,” the Court in 
the above case said that in urban districts a 
‘surveyor’? means a surveyor appointed with the 
due formalities; while if you refer to the Public 
Health Act, section 4, you will see that in rural 
districts “‘surveyor’’ may mean an acting sur- 
veyor. 

We will now suppose that all has so far gone 
merrily, and that the ‘‘ double sewage’’ is found 
or promised, the Council willing or forced to act, 
and the surveyor, in the case of lands, won over 
to your side. The property over which com- 
pulsory access is given is threefold—viz. ‘“ roads, 
&e.,” the “ cellars, &c.,’’ specified, and “ land.” 

Extent of works permitted.—It was held in 
Larnacraft’s case (42 L. 7. 365) that autho- 
rities exercising this power must not commit 
a nuisance; but, saving this limitation, there are 
no bounds set to the détowrs they can make or 
the height or depth of their banks or excavations, 
for it is presumed that they will act wisely. 
As the owner can require full compensation 
for all damage, he cannot complain (Roderick 
y. Aston, 5 Ch. D. 880, per M.R., affd. on appeal 
by Amphlett, B., 835). Weare told of an eccentric 
Itoman whose chief delight was to walk along the 
street and belabour the wayfarers, his slave 
following after him with a purse of gold. He 
thought, doubtless, that he was a law-abiding 
citizen. Whether he was right or wrong in this, 
a Council acting under section 16, subject to 
its members being given their conyé on the next 
election by the ratepayers, who supply the bag of 
gold, may defy the auditor and commit what 
vagaries it chooses, except in so far as it is re- 
stricted by the clause as to “cellars, &c.,’’ from 
taking the sewer trough certain vaults (1). 

Roads, &c.—Tl*irst, what is included by section 
16 in this category? Under this head are com- 
prised turnpike roads and streets. The fact that 
a road or street is private will not take it out 
of this class if the public, whether rightfully or 
wrongfully, use it for their wheel traffic (Taylor 
v. Oldham; Hill v. Wallasey ; Maddock vy. Wal- 
lusey). A way along a foreshore belonging to the 
plaintiff in the last-named case was not included 
in this category, because it was cut off and 
inaccessible during high tide. We must also 
include the footpaths by the side of all these 
public or private roads; and I think that the 
roadside waste on either side of them could, so 
far as used by the public for walking, be treated 
as part of the road (on the analogy of note /). 
The Act also includes an “intended streei.’’ 
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I think that strips marked ‘“ streets ’’ in the estate 
plan sent to a Council would, though not as yet 
pegged out, be “intended streets.’’ (The need 
for this clause as to ‘roads, &c.,”’ appears from 
note /.) 

The authority can take its sewers over as 
well as under these “roads, &c.,"" even so as to 
make the road switchback (/toderick vy. Aston, 5 
Ch. D. 330, bottom, and 831, line 8). No notice 
or surveyor’s report is necessary in this case. 

Cellars, &c.—Secondly, as to celiavs and vaults 
under the pavement or carriage-way of any street. 
As to “street’’ (d), observe that in this section a 
private as well as a public way is included, if 
used by the passers-by, whether rightfully or 
wrongfully. 

The effect of this clause is prohibitive (1), and 
curbs the council’s vagaries where such cellars, 
&e., are concerned. No notice or surveyor’s 
report is necessary in this case either. 

Lands.—The third classis lands. The authority 
may take the sewer through, across, under, and 
also over these, to any depth or height. 

In the case of lands there are two formalities to 
be observed —viz. surveyor’s report, already con- 
sidered, and notice. 

The surveyor reports as to the necessity for 
entering, but it is for the authority to decide by 
what route, if any, and at what level the sewer 
shall go. Here the authority has a “ discretion ”’ 
—and, as we saw just now, a very wide one. 

Notice to Owner.—The other formality as to 
lands is reasonable notice. Otherwise the owner's 
garden party and the Council’s sewage party might 
clash. It is hard to say what “ reasonable notice ”’ 
means, but I should presume that it should be 
sufficiently long not only to save the owner from 
inconvenience by unexpected invasions of the 
British workman, but to give him time to write 
and inquire on what grounds the Council act, and, 
if he desires, to examine roughly into matters for 
himself, so that if the surveyor’s report is prepos- 
terous he may take means by obstruction or interim 
injunction to resist the Council ; for I presume that 
the Act requires notice with both these objects. 
For the same reason the notice should, I think, 
state or indicate under what powers the Council is 
acting. I am strengthened in this opinion by the 
fact that it is always customary for persons 
exercising powers of any kind to recite the powers 
under which they act; and so I should think that 
the statute meant by a “ notice’’ a notice with 
such usual recital superadded (but contra, perhaps, 
see 2). The notice must explicitly state the route 
of the sewer, but, according to the Cleckheaton 
case, need not be accompanied by a plan. 

If the local authority, whether entering “ roads, 
&e.,” ‘cellars, &c.,”’ or “lands,” needs lateral 
support, it must purchase it, but it has a right 
to subjacent support without purchasing the 
land. Where mines are beneath, the Public 
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Health Support of Sewers Act may be referred to. 
All this is primarily the Council's business, but it 
is really yours. Compensation is payable for the 
mere fact of entry, and for all damage which 
would, but for section 16, be actionable (7). 

Suppose the sewer found, the authority willing, 
the surveyor, if requisite, favourable, and any 
required notice duly given, but that the owne 
obstructs and refuses to allow access to his road, 
vault, or land. What must be done ? The authority 
would first try to make an entry, but nota forcible 
one, for that would be held to endanger the peace, 
even if the owner was only an invalid lady with a 
few fragile domestics. Ionce heard of an ancient 
dowager sitting on a hurdle she had put across the 
‘“ horrid new railway line ’’ which cut up her lands. 
The engine-driver slowed down to a mile an hour 
and the objector retired. May your Council be as 
successful. Special power to enter forcibly must 
be given by statute in order that such an entry may 
be legal, and such power is not given in section 16, 
Further, if the authority were mistaken as to its 
rights of access, a forcible entry would greatly swell 
the damages. Now, ifa peaceable entry were made, 
the owner would be liable for assault if he even 
touched one of the workmen. Failing peaceable 
entry, an order to admit the Council’s workmen 
and to pay a penalty for obstructing the Council’s 
officials may be obtained from a magistrate under 
section 306, but not under section 805, which has 
regard to entry with note-book and pencil, rather 
than with spade and pickaxe. 

Excepted Property-—All the property of those 
much-abused institutions, the Admiralty and the 
War Office, is protected from compulsory access, 
and likewise the works of the Commissioners of 
Sewers (see 24 & 25 Vic. c. 133, s. 58), and other 
land improvers, whether acting under public or 
private Acts. ‘These exceptions are contained in 
section 327. With regard to the property with 
which this section forbids a Council to “ inter- 
fere,’’ the very least interference, unless so trifling 
as to show that the plaintiff is suing vexatiously, 
would be ground for an injunction (Grand Junction 
Canal Company v. Shugar, L.R. 6 Ch., 488). 
Section 327, however, should be carefully read, as 
sub-section 1, which protects land-drainers, only 
protects their works and not their land as such. 

As to the Canal and Harbour bodies (2), provided 
that navigation or the traffic of a towing-path is 
not impeded, or water supply diminished or dete- 
riorated, the Council could, subject to section 328, 
carry a sewer through, under or over their pro- 
perty (see Re Dudley, 8 Q.B.D., 86, 96), with the 
exception of their own bridges over their canals, 
&e., and their wharves, quays, docks, harbours, 
and basins. As to these all interference is pro- 
hibited. 

As regards these statutory users of rivers, canals, 
docks, harbours, reservoirs, basins, or towing- 
paths, there is a further restriction contained in 

8 a 
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section 828. Section 327 did not forbid author- 
ities to interfere with the land owned by the users 


of the above properties, and which they might in 
future require in order to improve the same, nor 
with their works, nor with ‘ae eir land (not being a 
wharf, or one of their bridges, or a towing- 
path, which are under 327) needed by 
them for the enjoyment of such properties ; but 
section 328 enacts that an arbitrator can forbid 


section 


this if there is likely to be damage which could 
not be compensated for by money ). 

Then, of course, there is the property of the 
Crown, which, not being mentioned, is not bound 


by this Act, and cannot be invaded by the 
Council’s sewer. 

Compulsory Purchase.— The third 
compulsory purchase by the local authority. 
cumbrous method may be needed in some 
as, ¢.g., Where the conduit which the council 
wishes to lay cannot be called ‘sewer,’ where 


lateral support is wanted for the conduit, or if (in 


method is 
This 


cases, 


the case of lands) the surveyor is_ hostile. 
Perhaps it would also be available against the ex- 
cepted property (p) (other than the Crown) men- 
tioned in the last paragraph. The Public Health 


Act, section 176, incorporates the Lands Clauses 
Acts, with the exception of the provisions as to 
superfluous lands, for which is substituted section 
175, and excepting the clause as_ to 
special Act, which of course would be inapplicable. 


access to a 


By section 175 the lands are required to be * re- 
quisite.”’ Then by section 176 advertisements 
must be inserted in local newspapers, about 
October, November, or December, and a month 


after advertisement special notices must be sent 
to those mysterious beings, “ persons interested.’ 
Next the Local Government Board must be 
petitioned, and they will then send down an agent 
with carpet-bag and a note-book to enjoy rate- 
paid hospitality and make inquiries on the spot. 
The Local Government Board may then make 
refuse to make a Provisional Order. If they make 
the Order, it must be served on all persons inte- 
rested. It must then be submitted to Parliament 
amid the trumpetings of more advertisements, 
and perhaps, when the grievances of Lreland have 
been thoroughly discussed, it may be confirmed. 
Then begins the fun under the Lands Clauses 
Act. notices to treat followed by lone advertise- 
ments. There are about twice as many formali- 


ties superadded by instructions from the Local 
Government Board and orders of the House. The 
local authority will have solvere } isum (4), 


and the family of the building-owne1 will ore ly 
have succumbed to typhus or old age, and “have 
been dead for some years,” like the pig in the 
Hunting of the Snark. The judge in Glossop’s 
s half the tal 


ease, 12 Ch. D., at p. 113, only tell 

of this sanitary obstacle race. 
These powers of compulsory purchase cannot be 

pe rhaps the y 


exercised against the Crown, but 
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may be exercised against the property of the 
Admiralty, the War Office, and the works of the 
Land Improvement bodies, and the wharves, «e., 
of Inland Navigation and Harbour Boards () (2) 
(and see ante, ‘* Compulsory Access, ixcepted Pro- 
perty ’’). 

Compulsory Access or Purchase in Neighbouring 
District. The home sewer into which we desire 
to empty may be in the foreign district, and so it 
may be desirable that the home Council should 
there exercise its powers of compulsory access or 
purchase. We must in such case bear in mind 
that, if one authority exercises these powers in 
the district of another, then under sections 32-34 
three months’ notice must be given by advertise- 
ment in the local papers(v). (The notice need not 
be in fora month. I presume that advertisement 
in one issue would be enough, as in libel cases.) The 
details of the works must be specified as required 
by section 32, and a place indicated where the 
plan can be viewed. ‘Then notices must be sent 
to the persons interested in the land, and to the 
highway authorities in such adjoining districts, 
and to a very wide body of persons mentioned in 
the section. In ease of objection, the Local 
Government Board will inquire and decide. All 
this means cost, trouble, and delay. Where 
access over foreign ‘‘lands’”’ is desired the sur- 
veyor of the compelling and not of the foreign 
Council reports. 

So much, then, as to freedom from trespass, 
which was the fifth condition to your connecting 
with a sewer under section 21. 

Sanction when.—Now we come to the sixth 
condition, which only applies where the sewer 
of the local authority empties into a_ water- 
course which was not before the 15th August 1876 
“mainly used as a sewer,’ and which also 
does not empty directly into sea or tidal 
river, and so the sewer contravenes the Rivers 
Pollution Prevention Act of that date. Under 
the third section of that Act you will be liable 
for emptying your sewage into the offending 
sewer without the consent of the local authority; 
otherwise, such sanction is unnecessary. I have 
at the beginning of this lecture, ‘‘ Sewage Water- 
courses’’ (Part I. p. 369), discussed the meaning 
of the words ‘‘mainly used as a sewer” in the 
light (or darkness) of the Portobello case, and in 
dealing with “the history ane purpose test’’ of 
‘sewers ”’ (Part I., p. 376, col. 2, and notes (e) and 
(7) on pp. 879 and 3880). But even if you con- 
nected without the authority’s consent, and they 
Rivers Pollution Prevention 


were violating the 
Act, provided you had obeyed section 21, the 
Council could not disconnect or even sue you, 


and Conservancy Boards 
book (4.-G. v. Dorking, 20 


Councils 
you to 
1882. 

1oo-feet Rule.—A seventh condition 
if you are engaged in 
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RIGHTS AS 


building a house in an urban district, or if your 
drain in rural or urban district when built is “ in- 
sufficient,” and in either case if it is beyond 100 
feet from a sewer which the authority is entitled 
to use, you may be directed by the Urban Council 
to drain into a cesspool, or other covered place. 
It might be well, therefore, to avoid such a coin- 
cidence. (Sections 25 and 23 Public Health Act.) 
These will be considered in the next lecture on 
* Duties. ”’ 

Disconnection.—As to the Council’s right to 
disconnect under section 21, I have already spoken 
(see “ Orders and Regulations,” ante). It could 
also do so, if your drain was insufficient, under 
section 23. Again, it could in a friendly way cut 
you off under sections 18 and 24 of the Act, on 
condition of substituting equally good accommo- 
dation at the public expense (/’itzy. Public Health 
Act, p. 27). The authority, however, has no other 
warrant (7) for disconnecting, for that would en- 
danger the public health (4.-G. v. Dorking). 
This does not mean that the wrong-doing drain- 
owner would escape liability. See (c) in Part L, 
p- 379. 


Notes to Part IL. 


(a) Qualifying for sewage rights by owning premises. 
Two questions arise. Could I, under section 21, by merely 
owning some other premises in the district gain the right 
to empty my drains, in whatever district the building which 
fed them was situated, into the sewers of the former 
district? Thus, I have a big hospital in X district and 
occupy, say, on a weekly tenancy, a hovel in Y district. 
Can I insist on emptying the hospital sewage into the 
sewers of Y? Reading the section literally, I could do so. 
My claim, however, to gain such a right would be absurd, 
being plainly beyond the intention of the section, and we 
must therefore hold that, though the legislature seems 
carefully not to have said so (contrast section 22), the 
“drains”? must be the drains of the ‘“ premises”? men- 
tioned in the section. Again, could I by possessing a 
drain in a district claim the right under section 21 (instead 
of section 22) to empty into the sewers of that district the 
drain which continued it, though the fount of the sewage 
was elsewhere? Thus I have taken my hospital drain 
across the borders into Y district, having acquired per- 
haps only an easement of pipe-line in Y, and wish, as an 
owner of ‘“ premises,’ i.c. of land or easement in Y, i.e. 
a right of pipe-line to empty into the sewers of Y, under 
section 21 instead of under section 22. The drain, as we 
have seen, must be the drain of “ premises.’? My quibble 
would be framed thus. As Euclid would say, divide the 
drain into any two portions. Then I may call the top 
half ‘‘ premises,” because it is at least an easement under 
the detinition of ‘‘ premises” in section 4. The bottom 
half I may call a drain, for it is one. The bottom half 
drains the top. Therefore it isa drain from premises. This 
aguin would be absurd, for the Act could not have meant 
to speak of a drain froma drain, and such an interpretation 
would render section 22 mainly, though I admit not 
wholly, unnecessary. This is a different question from 
that dealt with in note (uw): the right there dealt with is 
under section 22. 

(b) Unconscionable delay. 
were held to be void on this 


The by-laws in these cases 
account, but of course the 
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section (21), being part of a statute, must be taken with all 
its faults. 

(c) 

* Where a dim gleam the paly lantern throws 

O’er the mid pavement, heapy rubbish grows, 

Or archéd vaults their gaping jaws extend, 

Or the dark caves to common shores descend ; 

Oft by the winds extinct the signal lies, 

Or smother’d in the glimmering socket dies 

Ere night has half roll’d round her ebon throne ; 

In the wide gulf the shatter’d coach o’erthrown 

Sinks with the snorting steeds; the reins are broke, 

And from the crackling axle flies the spoke.” 

F’rom Gay. 

Every Jewish child is taught in the 53rd of “the 613 pre- 
cepts ” the enormity of leaving open an exposed pit. 

(d) Street. —This term meansa carriage-way with houses 
more or less continuous along one or both sides (but see 
Tod-Heatly’s case, 53 J. P., 77). Whether a highway is a 
street is a question of fact (see first lecture, Feb. 1900). 

(ce) Frontager’s freehold in road.—It is always presumed, 
in the case of a road or street adjoining a frontager’s pro- 
perty, that he owns as far as an imaginary line running 
down the centre of that length of the roadway which 
touches his property (see the cases just quoted in text). 
But then suppose that it is proved that someone under 
whom we do not claim made both sides of the road and 
gave up his land for this purpose, the presumption would 
plainly be false and unjust, and the Courts would hold that 
we had no freehold. 

(f) Rights of freeholder of street.—(As to 
roadside strips, see (1).) Freeholders own all the street 
except the part which is vested in the local authority, 
ie. except the immediate surface- the macadam or the 


road or 


mud—and except any sewers, or water, or gas, &c., mains 
that actually are laid. Public Health Act, section 149 
(Streets, Urban); Local Government Act, 1894 (Streets, 


Rural); Public Health Act, section 13 (Sewer), section 54 
(Water-main), Gas Acts, &c. (Appliances for lighting, &c.) 


See Baird v. Tunbridge Wel!s {1896}, A.C., p. 457; A. G. 
v. Barker, 83 L. T. (N.S.), 236; Sydney v. Young [1898], 
A.C. 457; Salt Union v. Harvey, 61 J. P., 375; White's 


Charities, 1898 1 Ch., 659 (/). 

As to the rights of the freeholder of the street against 
the public, see 2. vy. Longton in next note, and Hickman v. 
Maisey, 1900, 1 Q.B. 752, as to the publie not loitering, a 
case which illustrates the former. 

All these remarks apply to roads, except that the surface 
of roads is strictly not vested in, but merely under the con- 
trol of the local authority. 

(q) Implied right to excavate (and see note (0) as to 
drains) as against freeholder.—Section 21 must have in 
tended to imply this in the case of streets, for otherwise 
the exceptions as to use of sewers by drain-owners would 
swallow up the rule. This would be absurd (Ferrand v. 
Hallas). Onthe other hand, the right was intended by the 
legislature to be curtailed by some exceptions—for instance, 
private land (Balhard v. City Commissioners, 54 J. P., 
135). But what about roads, separate footpaths, and 
bridle-paths? Are these treated like streets or like private 
property as regards implied access? I am not so sure that 


there is this implied right in the home district to cut 
up these last classes of way. Sewers along them 
are comparatively uncommon, and so the legislature 
may, perhaps, plausibly be considered not to have 
contemplated such cases, and therefore not to have 
intended to give implied right of access over them. 


The Public Health Act in several places gives colour to 
such a differentiation. As to roads in the foreign dis- 
trict, see “ Foreign Sewers” in Part III. This remark, 
however, only applies to the freeholder. The 
authority must atford the drain-owner reasonable 


sanitary 


fucilities 
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for laving his drain over any kind of way which is unde. 
its control. I may quote generally for thé V | down 
in this note, Maxwell, “ Interp. Statutes,’ 
283, : 119,504: Ferrand vy. Ha 

v. Standard dc. |1897}, A.C., 5% 

mouth, 1896 2 Q.B., 229 (bottom) ; 
derland [1877], L. f., 2 Ex. D., p. 

St. George, 14 Ch. D., 788. See oO t ( 
v. The G.N. E. Ry. Co., 13 M. & W., 716 (pe 
and 719, 721 (end of judgments of Pollo 
J.): Pomfret v. Ricroft, 1 Williams 

true, indeed, that in 2. v. J t 

p. 124, col. 1, the Judge said * that 

to cutup a road for sewerage pipes,” 
cannot have been intended t 

cating with a sewer under sect 

of (0). 

(h) Roadside wastes.—These 
frontager, but if communicating 
common may not do so (see 
“ Highways,” p. 197 et seq.; Ne 
L. T., 405). As to when they 
“Eneye.” ibid.) ; also Rev. U.K, 
King v. Woking, 77 L. T., 75 
Councils sometimes own these 
ibid.), in which case you could forces 
the neighbouring authority to all 

(i) Directing rout * Goddardo 
Gale’s opinion also can be reconcile 
the text: and see Birkenhec vy. 
15 Q.B.D., 572. The authority can 
their property intervenes, but 1 may 
when it does not, as regards t] 
and sewer, they may give thei 
culations under section 21. 

(j) Including a manhole, accordi to nston v. 
Twickenham, 48 I. J.,Ch., 623. ] uth cannot 
as against the freeholder thus rry ad . ef 
lavatory, &e., &e., o1 saltwater trad pipes (and 
see /). 

(ic) Section 16 is to be read as if iter Zivl son ible 
was at the end. New / i ; 0 Dey MEMO 


, 507 (4), 


Spool, 


notice ”’ 
20. 

(1) Surveyor’s report 
sewage aecommodation as ‘ 
mises will need draining, but they ne¢ 
merely exist on paper. I 
surveyor should not report 


INSTITUTE OF 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS (27 July 1901 


house is more or less complete, /?. v. Tynemouth (1896), 
2 Q.B., 221, 224 (bottom), 225 and 453. 

(ii.) Passmore yv. Oswaldtwistle (1898), A.C., p. 397, is 
distinguishable, as there the refuse was waste from a paper 
factory and would not have led to typhus if left unprovided 
ior. 

(m) Cellars, dc.—This second clause has the effect of 
forbidding a council to take the sewer through certain cellars. 
Permission to do so would be otherwise implied under the 
first clause as to roads, &c., and is implied as to cellars 
not mentioned in this clause. See Lord Cairns’ judgment 
in Thompson v. Sunderland (1877), L. &., 2 Ex. D., 429. 

(nr) Compensation and notice.—Compensation will have 
to be paid, but it need not be tendered first, “ Fitzgerald, 
Public Health Act,’’ p. 24. Notice given after works com- 


menced and general in its terms was considered sutticient 


in Bird vy. Brentford. (See the same author, p. 23.) 
ter the sewer is laid the law implies reasonably 
uccess to repair it (Birkenhead v. L. &. N. W. 
i .) (This rule would apply also to a housebolder’s 
drain laid under right of way implied in section 21; see 
* No trespass.”’ the intervening land can- 
not upset a propel exercise of the surveyor’s discretion, 
i begun to run through the 
L808), November 21; 


) The owner of 
especiuily after sewage has 
carried sewer. (Hutchins v. Seaford 
L, l . dournal, 736.) 

(p) Compul vcepted property. — The state- 
ment in the text must perhaps be accepted on the authority 
of Lumley’s work, but the matter seems open to doubt. I 
should have thought that, as in a case of compulsory pur- 
chase of water (see Lumley, 416.2), Parliament would refuse 
to confirm a provisional order attempting to override these 
rights, and would decline to atfect them except by bill. 
(Compare remarks by the Judge Zn re Dudley, 8 Q.B.D., 86, 
%6 (on the portion of section 334, which ends “ wrought 
iron ’’),and see Bazalgette, 55 and 221). As we have seen, 
not all the property of all these bodies is protected, but 
any provisional order directing sale of their rights should, 
I think, expressly protect them in the terms of sections 


328, 


SOrY purchase, E 


These are only taxed on 
(In re 


‘ost of prot isional orders. 
the Chancery and not on the Parliamentary scale. 
L. R., 20 Eq. 17.) 

(r) Disconnecting.—Neither section 26 of the Public 
Health Act, i.e. the Penalty Clause, which forbids building 
a house in an urban district without a drain, nor section 3 
of the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act (1876) gives such 


powe tT. 
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